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A LOOK AHEAD 





Two clear trends . .. more 


lending . . . recovery factors 


. « « simmering developments. 








\ ais trends of vital importance to govern- 
ment and business now are clear. 

One is the growth of sentiment for liberal 
old-age pensions. The biggest single factor 
in recent political upsets is this appeal. 

The second is acceptance by business of 
the theory that Government spending—just as 
effectively as private spending—can produce 
recovery. 

Significance of these trends is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated. 

Old-age pensions can cost huge amounts of 
money. Present Federal-State pensions are 
on a dole basis, limited to indigent aged. The 
coming old-age insurance system, effective in 
1942, is geared to each individual's earnings. 

Emphasis is on restriction of payments. 
Voters already are demanding bigger and 
better pensions for the aged. Sentiment is 
strong for a modified Townsend plan. Con- 
gress, now awed by a veterans’ bloc, a farm- 
ers’ bloc and a labor bloc, faces a growing 
old-age bloc, potentially the most powerful. 

Equally important is the shift in attitude 
of private business toward Government 
spending. 

Until now business leaders have insisted 
that Government spending would only dry 
up private spending to hamper normal recov- 
ery. Now business leaders are saying, and 
markets are confirming, that Government 
spending cannot help but generate recovery. 

Government planners say that this means 
sudden acceptance by business of what had 
been a strongly opposed theory. This can 
make almost impossible future return to the 
theory of recovery through deflation—tried 
between October, 1929, and March, 1933. 

a 

Planners are perfecting an improved tech- 
nique for use of Government credit as a fu- 
ture recovery generator and governor. 

A gradual shift is under way from outright 
spending, with no hope of return, to invest- 
ment with fair prospect of return. The object 
is to quiet fears about the Government debt, 
yet to open the way to vast new outlays. 

(The detailed story of this important de- 
velopment is found on Page 3.) 


* * * 


Four factors are to be watched as a guide 
to the future of recovery. These factors are: 

First, the character of demand for consum- 
ers’ goods ranging all the way from textiles 
to automobiles. Strong demand is looked for 
in this field except for autos, which may be 
a bit draggy. 

Second, the trend of home building. This 
trend has continued favorable through 1938 
and on its future direction depends the dura- 
bility of recovery. 

Third, the volume of Government spending 
and lending. This volume will rise slowly 
until late fall and winter, reaching a high 
point in 1939, 

Fourth, the extent of revival in producers 
goods, such as machinery and factory build- 
ings and railroad equipment. Few signs of 
recovery are apparent here, with utility in- 
dustry expansion offering the chief hope. 

The initia] recovery load will be carried 
by light consumers’ goods industries. Gov- 
ernment forecasters look for this activity, 
plus some help from housing, to carry the in- 
dex of industrial production to between 90 
and 95 by the year end. It now is around 80 
and was 76 at the depression bottom. 


- * 


Many future developments are simmering 
under the surface in Washington. 

Scope of the coming “anti-monopoly” in- 
vestigation is constantly broadening, taking 
on increased importance. Latest addition to 
studies is one of the spread between raw ma- 
terial and manufacturers’ costs and retail 
prices. 

The problem of operating a democracy in 
which millions of voters receive direct Gov- 
ernment subsidies is to become increasingly 
acute, getting more and more attention. 

There is growing a farmer revolt against 
compulsory controls over marketing. 

Latin America, not Europe, is to get the 
lions’ share of attention in this country’s fu- 
ture foreign policy, .Any British trade agree- 
ment is to be a big disappointment so far as 
practical importance goes. 
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Taken Over by Foreclosure 
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1 Realtor: 


Five Years of Loans and Foreclosures 


HE Federal Government today is the na- 
tion’s largest single owner of homes and 
of farms. 

This Government, through the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and the banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration, has taken over one hun- 
dred thousand homes and sixty thousand farms. 

Homes and farms are taken from owners who 
have failed to meet the terms of their con- 
tract with the Government agencies. 

The contract is similar to that of any mort- 
Once broken and the Government 
again like most 


gage lender. 
can move through foreclosure 
any mortgage lender—to gain title to the prop- 
erty to protect its investment. 

In the pictogram at the top of this page is 
a graphic record of Government action to date 
to collect on its loans. 

There is the cumulative record showing the 
number of homes and farms actually taken 
over by the Government 1933 and 
July 1, 1938. Also shown is the cumulative 
record of the total of loans that had been made 
on the homes and the farms to which the Gov- 
ernment has acquired title. That total is more 
than six hundred and fifty million dollars. 


MORE HOMES IN JEOPARDY 
This, however, is not the full story. Many 
more farms and homes are either in process of 
being taken over by the Government or are in 
jeopardy because payments are not up to date. 


between 


Official figures for July 1 show that, of eight 
hundred and ‘sixty thousand remaining HOLC 
loans, more than one hundred and eleven thous- 
and are behind in payments. And out of 
slightly over a million remaining loans of FCA 
banks nearly two hundred and fifty thousand 
are in arrears. 

This means that in addition to the homes and 
farms already acquired, the Government is in a 
position, if it so desires, to start court action 
to take three hundred and fifty thousand more 
properties. 

Actually, however, the announced policy of 
both agencies is to be lenient and to try to 
work out each situation without foreclosure. 

Government entered on this whole vast ven- 
ture as a rescue operation. 

In 1933 large numbers of city homes and 
farm homes were being lost to owners because 
those owners were unable to pay interest and 
principal and taxes. At that time the Govern- 
ment threw its own credit into the situation, 
giving mortgage holders Government guaran- 
teed bonds in exchange for the mortgages 
against homes and farms. 

Creditors in each case were asked to scale 
down the principal of their loans. Even then, 
the HOLC loaned nearly three billion dollars 


to the home owners and farmers who formerly 
had borrowed from private creditors. The FCA 
agencies loaned more than two billion dollars 
to more than a million farmers on the same 


basis. 


A SUBSIDY TO FARM OWNERS 

In each case the borrowers were asked to 
pay 5 per cent interest on the money borrowed, 
and in each case the loans were to be retired 
within fifteen years through monthly install- 
ments. 

A large number of farmers soon had diffi- 
culty meeting these terms. Drought in 1934 
and again in 1935 and 1936 affected the in- 
come of many individual borrowers. 

Congress became interested and voted to re- 
duce the interest payments from 5 per cent 
The rate has stayed at that 
level ever since, with the result that taxpayers 
must provide a subsidy of about forty million 


to 31% per cent. 


dollars a year. Congress also deferred the time 
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when farmers weuld be required to start re- 
tiring their principal. 

Even on these terms nearly one quarter of 
the loans on farms are behind in payments. 
The FCA is not able to make both ends of its 
budget meet. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation has in- 
sisted upon fulfillment of its original contract. 
Home owners, to avoid getting behind in their 
payments, have met an interest charge of 5 per 
cent and principal payments high enough to 
retire the debt in fifteen years. 

These terms are more stringent than those 
required of borrowers who desire to build new 
homes with the guaranteed loans of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 
allowed twenty-five years to repay principal and 
can obtain a loan up to 90 per cent of the value 
of the property. HOLC loans are limited to 
80 per cent of the value of the property. 


Those borrowers are 


Yet, on the basis of HOLC terms, more than 
three quarters of the borrowers are fully up to 
date with their payments. When the HOLC 
took hold, every one of these borrowers was be- 
hind in his payments to the private lender and 
was in danger of losing his property. 

The result of this record is that the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation is fully carrying it- 
self as an independent banking operation. In 
other words, income from interest payments, 
from rents on foreclosed properties and from 
sale of properties is sufficient to meet all ex- 
penses and to provide a little cushion. 


MORE LENIENCY FOR CITY OWNERS? 

Some members of Congress believe, however, 
that the terms which must be met by home 
owners are too stringent. 

The result of this belief is the start of an 
effort to reduce the interest charges on HOLC 
mortgages and to extend the time given to 
borrowers to repay their debt. Up until now, 
Congress has not felt impelled to give the same 
terms to city borrowers that it has insisted 
upon giving to farm borrowers, even in the face 
of Presidential vetoes. 

Officials of the HOLC insist that more lenient 
terms wili only make their agency dependent 
upon taxpayers for support and will not lower 
the ratio of foreclosures because homes actually 
taken over by the Government are so far be- 
hind in payments that they could not be saved. 
that the number of 
has become steadily 


The record discloses 
HOLC loans in default 
smaller while the number of FCA loans in de- 
fault, under easier terms, has grown progres- 
sively larger. 

In both cases the Administrators insist that 
the Government cannot be cast in the role of 
hard hearted creditor, despite the impressive 
total of foreclosures. 


°657,000,000 
AMOUNT LOANED 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





heat . the battle 
- + espionage... 


Political 
of machines 
light on TVA. 


‘OMETHING more than the weather is 
turning out to be hot during this year’s 





& 


dog days in Washington. 

Events show that voters at this time are 
making it hot for some Some 
statesmen, on the other hand, are making it 
hot for office seekers and office holders and 
business men. And the American Bar As- 
sociation promises to make it hot for the 
Government itself, \ 

Voters in Texas raised the political tem- 
perature when they decided to retire from 
public life Representative Maury Maverick, 
the spark plug of New Deal leadership in 
the House, thereby causing heated discus- 
sions in the Capital about whether the Vice 
President, John Garner, or the President, Mr. 
Roosevelt, is the political strong man of the 
Lone Star State. 

This argument can become important but, 
temporarily at least, it is blurred by the heat 
of other developments. 

KEEPING CAMPAIGNS PURE 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 


set the temperature range for these develop- 
ments with the use of words “gutter politics” 


statesmen, 


to describe campaign tactics in Tennessee, 
Senator Walsh is a member of the Senate 
Campaign Investigating Committee, headed 
by Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas. This 
committee is charged with the duty of keep- 
ing this year’s politics clean. It is simply 
swamped with that job. 

Heated complaints are pouring into Wash- 
ington. Essentially they reveal that in sev- 
eral States, candidates backed by Federal 
Government officeholders are battling in pri- 
mary elections with candidates backed by 
State officeholders. There are charges that 
WPA workers are being thrown into battle 
against State old age pensioners and direct 
relief clients, and other charges that “two 
per cent” and even “five per cent” clubs are 
busy collecting campaign contributions from 
State and Federal employes. 

Senator Walsh said that the people of the 
“shocked” if they knew 
what was going on. He said that the situa- 
tion was so bad in Tennessee that whoever is 
elected Senator trom that State might have a 
hard time getting seated. 

Through all of the heat it was clear, the 


country would be 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Wide World 

DOWN TO BRASS TACKS 
To the American Bar Association, Chairman 
William O. Douglas of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, says that problems of cor- 
porate simplification and geographical integration 
will soon be the basis of serious discussion be- 


tween the Commission and the utility industry. 
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Wecsqrata * 
The Coming Struggle 
Over “Bureaucracy 








Criticism for alphabetical agen- 
cies. Lawyers complain. A govern- 
ment defense. 





HIS country’s organized lawyers are found 
now to be edging toward the side of attack 

over an issue that is schedulen to grow in 1Im- 
portance and attention in the period ahead 

The issue grows out of the ‘unctioning of the 
growing number of alpnabetica! agencies that ad- 
minister Federal iaws. These agencies are cloihed 
with broad executive power, as well as with power 
to determine facts and to interpret evidence 

Among their number are the SEC, the AAA, 
the FTC, the Bituminous Coal Commission and 
others. As Government has become more com- 
plex, Congress has taken to delegating wide au- 
thority to these independent agencies, of which 
there now are scores. 


“USURPATION” CHARGED ; 


The American Bar Association, in convention, 


went on record on July 28 as opposed to what it 
regarded as usurpation of judicial functions by 
the independent agencies of Government. James 
R. Garfield, son of President Garfield, in present- 
ing the report of the committee on administra- 
tive law, said: 

“Too often the man in office assumes an auto- 
cratic state of mind. He takes the attitude that 
he is on the inside and that he can make far- 
seeing determinations, in advance, of what ought 
to be done. These executive bodies in a number 
of instances have seemed to be clothed with ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial authority. If 
that is true, it means that we are starting on 
a complete change in our form of government.” ° 

Actually, this issue came into the open last 
spring when the Supreme Cour! threw out orders 
issued by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, under the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
The court found that the Secretary had not 
followed a procedure in accord with judicial tra- 
dition. In writing the opinion of the Court, the 
Chief Justice said: 

“If these multiplying agencies deemed to be 
necessary in our complex society are to serve the 
purposes for which they are created and en- 
dowed with vast powers, they must accredit 
themselves by acting in accordance with’ the 
cherished judicial tradition embodying the basic 
concepts of fair play.” 

The Bar Association in the report of its com- 
mittee, which was accepted by the convention, 
found many tendencies in tne procedure and 
attitude of Governmental administrative agencies 
that seemed to the committee members to de- 
viate from this standard. 


HEARINGS REQUESTED 

It emphasized a “tendency to decide without 
a hearing, or without hearing cne of the parties, 
This tendency may be observed even where the 
statute requires a hearing.” The committee re- 
port also emphasized a make de- 
cisions on the basis of preformed opinions and 
prejudices.” (See Page cussion and 
text of address by Bar Association President Van- 
derbilt.) 
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Paring the Deficit—A Self-supporting TVA?— Farm Woes 
—Delay for Monopoly Inquiry—Trade Pact Troubles 


A close watch is being kept on 
the income derived by TVA from 
the sale of electric power with a 
view to taking this agency out- 
side the budget just as soon as 
its income will warrant. Treas- 
ury officials are pulling for TVA 
to be able to stand on its own 
feet before another year is out. 


* * * 

High Treasury officials now esti- 
mate privately that the 1939 fiscal 
year deficit for the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be nearer $2,500,- 
000,000 than the $4,000,000,000 
estimated by President Roose- 
velt. The turn now occurring in 
business is expected to add to 
revenues—over and above esti- 
mates—and to reduce the need 
for expenditures. 


x * * 


The Administration’s anti-mo- 
nopoly committee is running into 
difficulties with the result that 
first hearings will be delayed un- 
til October at the earliest instead 
of September as planned origi- 
nally. 
x ke * 

Germany is blaming the United 
States for her trade troubles in 


Brazil. Officials here do not 
deny that this country is trying 








to induce Brazil to end clearing 
arrangements with the Germans, 
but say privately that trouble 
grows from the fact that Brazil- 
ians found Germans acquiring 
Brazilian coffee with special 
marks and then re-selling this 
coffee in world markets in com- 
petition with its growers. 


x* * * 


Business firms are treading wa- 
rily in giving information to the 
Federal Government for fear that 
this information might be used 
against them in the anti-mo- 
nopoly quiz. Individual firms 
are being advised that the con- 
fidential information they supply 
for statistical purposes will be 
kept confidential, 


~*~ * * 


Some of the most prominent 
Congressional advocates of the 
new farm control law are prov- 
ing to be the frst to make formal 
complaint about the way that Act 
is working out in the case of 
their constituents. Price-fixing 
loans are not so high as these 
Congressmen expected and farm- 
ers are being asked to make 
larger acreage cuts than they had 
expected. AAA officials say that 
they are following out the for- 
mula of the law. 





Information seeping into the 
State Department from the Far 
East is to the effect that Japan 
is facing defeat regardless of 
whether she defeats China’s 
armies. Victory in arms would 
only leave the Japanese with a 
policing problem more costly 
than any probable gains from 
exploiting China, while with- 
drawal at this stage would in- 
volve a tremendous loss of 
prestige. Japan is looking—with 
little present success—to the 
United States and Great Britain 
for the credits that might solve 
her problem 


°° = @ 


Wora coming from the inmost 
Administration precincts is to 
the effect that President Roose- 
velt believes James A. Farley, 
Postmaster General, holds the 
key to the political future be- 
cause of his nation-wide organi- 
zation of working politicians. A 
political appraisal is held to wait 
on Mr. Farley’s ideas concerning 
his own political future, 


x * 


No successor to Arthur E. Mor- 
gan is to be appointed on the 
TVA board of diréctors until the 
courts decide whether or not Dr. 


+ 








Morgan was removed illegally 
from the Board by President 
Roosevelt. Possible future com- 
plications are avoided by not 
filling the vacancy. 


x~*** 


The British-American trade 
agreement negotiations are bog- 
ged down again by the refusal 
of the British to make important 
concessions on American farm 
products. Cordell Hull, Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, is not 
willing to enter into a mere face- 
saving agreement of no practical 
importance. 


x* * * 


The Federal Reserve Board is 
preparing to ask the next Con- 
gress to centralize Government 
banking supervision and control 
in the Board as a means of re- 
moving today’s duplication and 
overlapping. 
¢ *« ¢ 


American Government represent- 
atives in China report that 
Japanese are systematically sack- 
ing Chinese factories for the 
double purpose of acquiring 
scrap steel and of disrupting 
Chinese industry in order to 
make that country a colonial 
feeder for Japanese industry. 
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To Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 


U.S. S. Houston: 


~ secretary, “Steve” Early, has been tell- 

ing the world about your fishing exploits. 
We reciprocate by reporting to you some news 
of your family and other happenings in your 


absence. 


When Mrs, Roosevelt arrived at the Philadel- 
phia railroad terminal there was no one to meet 
her. Walking into the station restaurant she 
found Frankklin D, Roosevelt, Jr., very new 
father of your eighth grandchild, complacently 
eating sandwiches in the company of two re- 


porters, 


However, it wasn’t his fault. Mrs. Roosevelt 
was one minute ahead of schedule. Later the 
First Lady had a peep at the newcomer in his 
swaddling clothes. The doctor said the infant 


Although early 


was coming along very well. 
> > 
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“SENIOR SHELLBACK"” 


aboard the 





telegrams from your son and daughter-in-law to 
friends identified the baby as “Battling Frank 


III,” the child when it is old enough to coo its 
name will say “Franklin D. Roosevelt III.” 

A few days earlier, Mrs. Roosevelt, by her 
own admission in her syndicated column, re- 
vealed that while sleeping out on the porch at 
Hyde Park, rain, driving in at an unaccustomed 


slant, had soaked her. 
JOHN ROOSEVELT 
HAS A JOB, BUT 
NOT IN POLITICS 


with attached lights. 


Lieut. Commander 


NOW FOR SOME ACTION 

Augustus D. Clark, com- 

manding officer of the Presidential yacht “Poto- 

mac,” has been ordered transferred to duty in 

connection with the fitting of the new cruiser 

“Phoenix.” He will serve as navigating officer 
when the ship is commissioned. 


TURNS REPORTER . 
AND, IN TURN, RECEIVES SOME NEWS FROM HOME 


claims he wrote an editorial endorsing you for 
the Presidency “somewhere back in the 20s,” 


leaned back in his little newspaper office last 
week and told a reporter that “it may be neces- 
sary” for you to run for a third term. If you 
do run, the editor of the Meriwether Vindicator 


is certain you will be elected. 


Even your Republican friend Senator Van- 


denberg thinks you may try to run in 1940, only 


he is willing to give odds you won't succeed. 


While you were away, the Republican Na- 


tional Committee issued a 100-page booklet de- 


voted entirely to statements and speeches you 
have made since you took office in 1933. The 
title of the booklet is very simple—“Quotations 
from Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” But the 


committee is hoping that the backfire of those 


past words will play hob in the coming election 
fight. Somebody—you may know who it is— 
had the idea of putting the following quotation 


—Harris & Ewing 





Down in Bermuda, | to the yacht Monitonna. 


your newest daughter-in- J. Noble, your new Civil Air Authority chair- 
law, Anne, and your son, 


John, leased a 
for the duration of their honeymoon. 
the first things they did was to order bicycles 
They said they wanted 
to do “some night riding.” On arrival, John 
said that when he got back to the United States 
there was a job waiting for him, What it was he 


cottage 
One of 


man, will be your host. 
the Honorable Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime 
Minister. The two of you will officiate at the 
dedication of the Thousand Islands Bridge. 


On board you will find 


Also, if you don't know it, on September 1 
officials in Washington have you scheduled to 
open the new Virginia approach to the Arling- 


ton Memorial Bridge. They plan to let Gover- 


The owner, Edward 


self. 


SENIOR SHELLBACK 
SENDS OWN NEWS 
TO THE REPORTERS 


articles were taken off giard when you sub- 
stituted for “Steve” Early last week and sent 
the dispatch describing the hazing of those who 
crossed the Equator for the first time. (“Steve” 
was one of those.) The dispatch: 

“The former Pollywog members of the Presi- 
dent’s party have all survived, but, while they 
are recuperating, this dispatch is being sent not 
by Mr. Early, but by the Senior Shellback him- 


from Benjamin Franklin on the cover :—‘Say- 
ing and doing have quarreled and parted.” 
When you get back to the White House you 
will find a copy on your desk. 


Those members of the 
newspaper profession 
who criticized you for 
your recent syndicated 








—Harris & Ewing 
BEHIND THE CAMPAIGNS 
Broadening its inquiry to include ten States, the 
Senate Campaign Investigating Committee pre- 
dicts that the Tennessee political fight may re- 
sult in an election contest before the Senate it- 
self. Seated, Senator Morris Sheppard, chair- 
man. Standing, Senator Wallace H. White, 
committee member. 





Wewneqrata * 


White House Enigma: 
Run or Not to Run? 





A third term? Items that figure 
in the President’s plans ... A guess- 


ing contest. 





N SPITE of tradition, of direct hints from the 
l President and of the off-year political season, 
one question of growing interest persists. The 
question is this: 

Does President Roosevelt intend two years from 
now to seek a third nomination from his party 
that will enable him to try for another four years 
in office? 

This question is proving far from academic. 
The third term idea is found to be reaching high 
up in the Democratic party rarks. 

Gov. Frank Murphy of Michigan said: “We 
may have to draft the President for four more 
years of leadership.” Senator Thomas, of Ok- 
lahoma, announced his support for a third 
term. Harold L. Ickes, Secrtary of the In- 
terior, approved the idea. Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor, said that she had pointedly asked 
Mr. Roosevelt if he was going to run again and 
the President’s only response was to continue 
looking out of the window. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

A group of Colorado miners presented the 
President with a petition urging that he seek 
four more years in office, and they went un- 
rebuked. Senator Barkley, Democratic floor 
leader, told a Kentucky audience: 

“I keynoted Roosevelt into the White House 
in 1932 and 1936 and I might be the keynoter in 
1940.” 

Senator Vandenberg, Republican, of Michigan, 
said: “I expect him to try for a third term but 
I do not expect him to succeed.” 

But there are other signs, as well, suggesting 
an opposite result. 

Mr. Roosevelt has publicly expressed his desire 
to step out of office to make way for a successor 
who will carry on his policies. Emil Ludwig, the 
President’s biographer, said that President Roose- 
velt told him that a younger man should take 
up the burden at the end of this term. Mr. 
Roosevelt is building a new home on his Hyde 
Park estate designed to give him a maximum of 
quiet and privacy for the writing that he re- 
putedly intends to do once this term is over. 


FUTURE OF NEW DEAL 

This still leaves the question: Is there anything 
conclusive in the available evidence that can 
serve as a cue to the President's intention? 

An answer to that question can best be had 
rom those whose business it is to appraise po- 
litical values. There is comirg to be a definite 
measure of agreement among these men on one 
point. It is this: 

President Roosevelt would be ready to step 
aside in 1940 if ne could be assured that control 
of the Democratic party machinery still would 
rest in the hands of New Deal sympathizers. If 
that assurance is not had, or if it appears that 
the conservative element within the party is to 
name the next nominee and to regain control 
of the party, then there is every chance that the 
President would go after the nomination himself, 


refused to say. He was more explicit about 
your adopted profession. He said he “never was 
interested in politics, never was in politics, and 
knows nothing about politics.” 

Up in your own bailiwick there is an estate | MR. ICKES STARTS 
with the name — Elbow. Remember, bly A NEW DEBATE 
the name you attach to your property. ell, 
last week, the owner, Howland Spencer, your ON THIRD TERM 
boyhood friend and neighbor but no New Dealer, 
sold the property, which lies directly across the 
Hudson River from Hyde Park, to Father 
Divine, Harlem's sensational Negro cult leader. 
The 500-acre estate will become a Negro farm 
colony. Peace, Brethren! 

Also, in your home county, Dutchess, the only 
organized observance of the 150th anniversary 
of New York’s ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution was in the hands of the Communist 
party. 

Capital society editors are saying that when 
you return from your cruise you will transfer 


THE QUESTION EMERGING 

The struggle that the third term issue epito- 
mizes, these political appraisers say, is concerned 
with control of the machinery of one of the two 
major political parties and with the viewpoint 
of the man who is to represent that party. 

This struggle is coming inte the open now, 
and is creating such widespread interest in the 
third term issue two years before the next con- 
vention, because the 1938 primary elections will 
play a part in determining whe is to control the 
individual state delegations te the 1940 party 
convention. 

There is another important factor to which 
the political appraisers call attention. 

So long as President Roosevelt leaves the party 
in doubt about his own intentions, these men 
say, he keeps a power of discipline and of con- 
trol that would be lost if it became known that 
his term of power was definitely limited 

Chances are said now strongly to favor the 
prospect that the President wil) allow the coun- 
try to continue its guessing contest for many 
months to come. 


nor Price, of Virginia, snip the gray ribbon and 
you the blue ribbon at the ceremony. After 
that, it’s every motorist for himself. 


“As soon as the ship’s anchor dropped (off 
the west coast of Albemarle), the President was 
off in a small boat to survey the island’s shores 
and to fish... .” 

Washington newspapermen thought it was 
pretty tame “copy.” They thought you would 
have done much better to have gone ashore at 
Charles Island with members of your crew and 
reported the visit to the few white persons 
living on the one-time refuge of the eccentric 
Baroness Eloise Wehrborn. Of course, the 
Baroness and her “court” companion Robert 
Philipson disappeared and were never heard of 
again, and the other two members of the en- 
tourage met a horrible death on nearby Mar- 
chena Island, but even so, those two white 
families still ashore might have given you the 
scoop of the cruise. 

Good fishing and 30. 


But Government officials insist that there is 
another side to the story. 

They say that independent G vernmental 
agencies necessarily are clothed with broad power 
because Congress is unable to function in the 
complex fields now regulated by the Govern- 
ment. For that reason Congress delegates legis- 
lative and judicial, as well as executive, power to 
these agencies. 

In exercising that power, adr Strative offi- 
cers insist, the standards to be followed can be 
fair without being as involved and long-drawn- 
out as those of the Courts. Henry Wallace has 
expressed the opinion that the executive arm of 
the Government must be alert tc what he thinks 
may be an attempt by lawyers to establish pro- 
cedures that will nullify the effectiveness of 
Government. 

The debate over what constitutes proper ad- 
ministrative procedure is one that is of increas- 
ing importance and will be stressed further in 
the next session of Congress when there is re- 


Secretary Ickes has 
gone trailing Postmaster 
General Farley up to 
Alaska. Before he left 
he said he “didn’t ask papa” before making a 
radio remark which was interpreted in many 
quarters as referring to a third term for you. 
Mr. Ickes, if you didn’t hear his broadcast 
aboard the “Houston,” said in a substitute talk 
for a radio news commentator that if reaction- 
aries wanted to test your strength they should 
“continue to work for a situation that will re- 
sult in the people being given an opportunity 
to vote directly on the proposition.” Mr. Ickes 
says he thought the whole idea up himself. 

Down Georgia way, “Judge” Henry H. Revill, 
the “original Roosevelt-for-President man,” who 





vived the issue of Governmental reorganization. 
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WHAT THE RFC COULD DO ~ 

Starting at that point, Government 
officials asked themselves: 

Why not extend this principle to 

ll of the other Government agencies 
that really have investment? Why 
not allow all of these agencies to sell 
own secur to the public 
outside, tl Treasury, obtaining 
funds that then can be used to re- 
tire debt to the Treasury and to con- 
tinue banking operations? 

The result of that questioning is 2 
in the direction of pulling all 
Government investments outside the 
budget and outside of the Treasury. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, a billion and one- 
dollars in loans, pulled out 
1. Since then the RFC has 
»f $200,000,000 in three- 

bearing seven-eighths of 
cent interest. It was offered 
1 and a quarter dollars in- 
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calls for RFC to retire all of 

the $700,000,000 that it owes the 
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Some officials point out that the 
RFC possesses machinery that could, 
if Congress ordered, be used to shift 
the whole railroad industry to Gov- 
ern ownership almost over- 
night. This agency now represents 
Government’s principal invest- 
ment banking institution, equipped 
to operate outside the regular budget 
and free from any effect on the pub- 
lic debt, unless Congress should be 
to provide additionai 
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+ row against his wheat 
using that commodity 
curity. If the price goes above the 
loan he can and pay off the 
Government interest at 4 per 
cent. If the 
Government can take the commodity 
and the farmer can keep his money. 

The Government already holds 
about 7,000,000 bales of cotton, worth 
about $350,000,000 at ten a 
pound and it is soon to hold a large 
amount of wheat. Congress had to 
vote $94,250,000 in new capital for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
at the last gession, but this agency 
has sold $200,000,060 of its obliga- 
tions to the public. 

It is only when Congress is asked 
to provide new capital to cover losses 
that the overations of these agencies 
will show henceforth in the Govern- 
ment’s budget. At other times they 
will function strictly as independent 
yovernment banks 
PLANS OF THE TVA 

The successful shift of RFC and 
CCC from the Treasury sphere toa 
place outside the budget, is leading 
to planning for other important 
shifts. 
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JOHN H. FAHEY JESSE 
THE NEW TREND IN GOVERNMENT BANK 


ITH more and more Government “corporations” following the 
pace set by Jesse H. Jones’ Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion, and John H. Fahey’s Home Owners’ Loan Corpora 


possible for several less billions of dollars to show in the budget 


and daily Treasury financial statements. At the same 


Government “corporations” are made to become self-supp 


stitutions through independent financing operations. } 
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HOUSING AND LIGHTING 

Next comes the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

This agency making loans to 
farmer cooperatives engaged in ex- 
tending electric service to areas not 
previously served. The loans are 
serviced by revenues from the sale 
of power. The total of these loans in 
the past has been small, but in the 
present year this total is to reach 
$140,000,000 if present plans are car- 
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GOVERNMENTS NEW ROLE AS BANKER-BUDGETER 
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A “QUIET REVOLUTION” 
Under way what amounts to a 
revolution in Government op- 


nment bank 
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This quiet revolution was urged 
by a Swedish economist who recently 
visited Washington to explain how 
Sweden had socialized an important 
part of her economy without at the 
time upsetting the essentials of 
private captialism. He pointed out 
the possibilities of Government 
banking and of separating the in- 
vestment activities of the Governe- 
from its purely spending ac- 


ities 


same 


his means that the Federal Gov- 
nment gradually is to develop two 
one a cash budget, the 
budget of banking operas 
investment institutions, 

The debt of investment in- 
stitutions is secured by earning as- 
sets, just as is the debt of any bank. 
But Government banking, from the 
point of view of the banker has ad- 
vantages that private banking lacks. 
In the place the Government 
can just about control the price it 
pays for money that then is loaned. 
‘ And the second place if the banking 
time, the capital is impaired, instead of clos- 
orting in- its doors, the Government bank 
has to ask Congress to vote 
some more capital. 
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But then there are catches in 
public banking that hardly appear 
in private banking. 

With Government in the bank- 
ing business politics is found to mix 
very easily with banking. 
Yet the facts show that the trend 

strongly toward Government 
banking on a vast and growing 
scale, stepping into take over the 
investment function and the shorter 
term lending function that private 
banks once performed, 
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When you buy a new car, aren't you most 
critical of anything having to do with 
its performance? Of course you are. So 
is every other owner of a new car. This 

oll among thousands of these critical 
new car owners gave Blue Sunoco first 
place; 57.5% over its nearest competitor. 
Since new cars require a better motor 


\ 
_ today - 
i) Keep® 
with many 


na his gang 


fuel to perform satisfactorily, obviously, 
Blue Sunoco will surely perform as 
well—or possibly better—in older cars, 


* * * 


This survey was conducted in 11 eastern states by 
an independent organization. The replies received 
were submitted to Lybrand, Ross Brothers and 
Montgomery, certified public accountants, 
who prepared the above tabulation therefrom, 
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Dr. Morris Fishbein 


Chicago, Ill., Editor, The Journal of 
The American Medical Association, 


answers: 
HE National Health Conference 
dramatized the existence of cer- 
tain needs which should, however, 
be considered in the light of avail- 
able statistics, indicating that stck- 
ness and death rates in the United 
States today are as low, if not lower, 
than any other country in the world. 
The question of compulsory sick- 
ness insurance has been one of the 
questions before the 
the past 20 


argu- 


I debated 
American people for 


There are plenty ol 
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he House 
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considerable measure Of Success. So 
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Economic advances, like scientific 
advances, if they are to be perma- 
nent d be made by gradual 
evolut not by the adoption 
of some revolutionary which 
might iose people more 


medical service that pr 
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far 
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Plans for medical service de- 

signed to fit local conditions are far 

to be effective economl- 

and scientifically than any 

controlled system on even a State, 
let alone a federal, basis. 


iKely 


Fishbein authorized pub- 
of excerpts as follows 
from editorial on “The Na- 
tional Health Conference,” 
to appear in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association 
in its issue of July 30: 


Dr. 
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an 


T IS important that the medical 
profession begin thinking imme- 
diately in terms of: the proposed na- 
tional health program and formu- 
late its own point of view. 
Conspicuous in the reaction of the 
attendants on the conference was 
the attitude of various special 
groups The medical profession 
careful consideration and 
in embarking on a program 
of such magnitude. Representat- 
tives of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation were unanimous in pointing 
out that those in attendance could 
not undertake to decide the attitude 
or policies of the association toward 
the program as a whole and that 
it would be necessary to refer the 
entire program the House o! 
Delegates before offering the re- 
sponse of the medical profession to 
the program. 


VIEWS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 

Representatives of the Committee 
on Industrial Organization had op- 
portunity to confer during the Con- 
ference; one of their speakers in- 
dicated this body was in favor of 
the program as presented but would 
not tolerate any deductions from 
wages of the worker to meet the 
cost of such a program. Representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor, however, inclined to 
adopt the entire program and felt 
that labor as represented by them 
would be willing tc permit almosi 
any reasonable reduction from 
wages in order to provide the funds 
necessary for this purpose. 

As might have 
speakers for all sorts of relief, wel- 
fare, socjai farming and 
similar groups were enthusiastic in 
their endorsement of the proposed 
program. The common conception 
seemed to be was not the 
concern of those in attendance how 
much money be required, or where 
the might-be developed or 
how funds might be secured. Rather 
was it their concern to recognizt 
the needs which were said to exist 
and to develop a program for meet- 
these needs. 

The Conference did not pass any 
resolutions; it did not formally ac- 
cept the program or inc 
nite lines of further action. 
concluding statement to the Con- 
ference, Miss Tosephine Roche 
(Chairman of the interdepartmenta! 
committee to coordinate health and 
welfare activities, appointed by the 
President in 1935) indicated that the 
next step no doubt would be a series 
of conferences for for 
lation legislation by which 


rect 


pleaded 


action 


to 


were 


been expected, 


service, 


that it 
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health program could be submitted 
to Congress 

If there seemed to be any single 
on which all those presen 
some agreement, it 
the demand for a Cab- 
on Health and Medi- 
under which all the 
and medical services of the 

Government might be 
Appropriations to put into 


program 


proposal 
seemed to be in 
concerned 
inet 
cal 
health 
Federal 
united. 
effect various parts of the 
will 
fecting half 
bureaus 

Furthermore, it g 
erally agreed that the Conference 
served to dramatize certain definite 
needs which exist and that all must 
go forward jn an endeavor to meet 
these needs. There was no definite 
unanimity on the technique of es- 
tablishing a compulsory sickness in- 
surance program, but unquestion- 
ably the majority of the audience se- 
lected for attendance at the Con- 
ference, including particularly rep- 
resentatives of labor, relief and wel- 
fare organizations, were in favor of 
this procedure. 


POSITION OF THE A. M. A. 

Perhaps there are small groups 
within the medical profession, as 
represented at the conference, who 
are willing to accept in toto the Na- 
tional Health Program as submitted 
by the Technical Committee on 
Medical Care. These little groups 
represent an infinitesimal portion 
of the 110,000 physicians who con- 
stiute the membership of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. When the 
decision of the House of Delegates 
is made, individual members of the 
American Medical Association must 
carry the responsibility for making 
that decision and pianned action ef- 
fective. 

In the meantime, representatives 
of the association may well abide by 
the fundamental principles and poli- 
cies already established by the 
House of Delegates. These principles 
and policies do not forbid, nor do 
they seem to contemplate any op- 
position to, a well considered ex- 
panded program of medical service, 
particularly preventive medical 
service, when the need can be es- 
tablished. Neither is there any 
fundamental principle or _ policy 
which in any manner opposes aid to 
the indigent or even to what are 
called the medically indigent if their 
medical indigence can be_ estab- 
lished, provided such aid comes 
through agencies which will 
tend to lower the quality or stan- 
dards of medical care. 


position 


Service 


concern separate legislation af- 
a dozen or more federal 


seemed to be gen- 


not 


Dr. Louis T. Wright 


Chairman, Board of Directors, 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
A Fellow of the American 
Medical Association. 


answers: 


MYHERE is need 
system of 
available in this country. This is 
due to the moral ineffectual atti- 
tude and efforts of organized medi- 
cine, and there is no hope for change. 
Compusory health insurance is un- 
satisfactory from ali points of view. 

Any reform should not be left in 
the hands of the medical profession 
(organized medicine) if the best 
interests of all American citizens of 
the lower income brackets are to be 
served, and especialy Negroes. 

Theoretically, voluntary group in- 
surance under federal control would 
be ideal, but since, I am sure suca 
would be inadequate, I would favor 
a tax-supported system of insurance 
providing for major illness and hos- 
pitalization. 

Forty million people are reported 
to be unable to provide their own 
medical care, and of that number 
twelve million are Negroes. I hope 
that this number «f citizens, in this 
poverty stricken group, will not be 
left to the inhumane prejudices of 
that group of calloused medical poli- 
that call themselves organ- 
medicine. 


the 
care now 


for in 


medical 


reform 


ticlans 


ized 


The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S, PATENT OFFICE 


* Miss Josephine Roche’ eer 


Chairman, President's Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities; 
Former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, 


answers: 


The National Health Confer- 
ence was convened by the Inter- 
departnental Committee, which 
presented a report from _ its 
technical committee that esti- 
mated that Federal, State and 
local governmental costs for an 
expanded national health pro- 
gram would total $850,000,000 at 
the peak of a proposed ten-year 
program. Miss Roche, in her 
response to a Question of the 
Week, says it was an error to 
say that the committee pro- 
posed a “$8,500,000,000 ten-year 
program.” To outline her views 
she authorized these excerpts 
from a statement she made in 
opening the conference. 
are in 

than 
$1,000 income a year: illness and 
death increase their toll as income 
goes down; medical care decreases 
Sharply as need for it mounts. 

This staggering 

1 


gt million Americans 
families receiving 


} ~ 
i1€ss 


ng aggregate of suf- 
fering and death can and must be 
lightened. But putting aside for 
the moment the human aspect of the 
problem, let us look straight at the 
economic waste to the nation of 
these unmet health needs. 

On an average day of the year, 
four million or more persons in the 
United States are disabled by ill- 
ness. Every year 70 million sick 
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persons lose more than one billion 
days from work. The total cost of 
illness and premature death in this 
country is approximately ten billion 
dollars a year. This estimate in- 
cludes only those factors which can 
be expressed in dollar values—the 
cost of health services and medical 
care, the loss of wages through un- 
employment resulting from disabil- 
ity, and the loss of potential fu- 
ture earnings through death. 

We cannot attack successfully 
with small change a ten-billion-dol- 
lar problem. To carry forward a 
long-time program of health serv- 
ices and medical care commensu- 
rate with need will cost the Govern- 
ment millions, but save the nation 
billions. It must be a program 
which not only safeguards but ad- 
vances the quality of medical care. 

Our technical committee estimates 
that the total annual cost to Fed- 
eral, State and local governments 
of a reasonably adequate program 
for the expansion of public health 
services, maternal and child health 
services, hospital and clinical fa- 
cilities, and for medical care for the 
lowest income groups would reach 
up to $850,000,000 a year. 

This is a gauge of the need. This 
is approximately what we must 
spend if the need is to be met. And 
every dollar spent on a soundly- 
planned and_ well-executed  pro- 
gram will yield a national saving 
many times over in future years—a 
saving in human values and a sav- 
ing in actual cash. 

As the President has said in his 
letter to us: “We cannot do all at 
once everything that we should do.” 
All of us realize that time would be 
required to put a full program into 
operation. That very fact makes it 
all the more imperative that there 
be no further delay in launching an 
attack on a broad front. 

Our technical committee will pre- 
sent to you Specific recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations rep- 
resent no final delineation of ways 
and means to meet a great national 
need but rather the earnest, care- 
fully-weighed conclusions of tech- 
nical experts in positions of public 
responsibility. They will be placed 
before you who are here and before 
the people of the country for 
thoughtful attention and construc- 
tive suggestions 

Faced as we are with great 
national need, are there any who 
will permit themselves to plead un- 
willingness incapacity to take 
united action to meet that need? 


this 


or 
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DO WE NEED REFORMS IN MEDICAL CARE, 


AND, 


[s 
State subsidies and providing 
insurance? 


THE present American system of medical care adequate or 
is a national program needed, bulwarked by huge Federal- 


for some form of tax-supported 


Swept into the limelight of national prominence when the 
National Health Conference met in Washington, July 18-20, this 
problem has become The Question of the Week. A report of 
the President’s Interdepartmental Committee’s Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care, recommending a long-term national 
health program and setting forth alleged deficiencies in our 


present system of medical care 


, caused much controversy. 


To obtain authoritative views on what promises to be an out- 
standing problem of the future The United States News asked 
leading participants in the conference, representing all schools 
of thought on the subject, these questions: 


1. Is there need for reform in the system of medical 
care now available in this country? 


If reform is needed, should 


it take the form of 


compulsory health insurance as a part of a Social 


Security system? 


Or should any reform be based purely upon volun- 
tary group insurance methods under control of the 


medical profession itself? 


f volluntary group insurance is considered inade- 
quate, would a tax-supported system of insurance 
providing care for major illness and hospitaliza- 


tion be favored? 


Answers are presented on 


this and the following page. 


Others will be published in the next issue. 


Dr. W. F. Braasch 


The Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., 


answers: 


(HERE is no need for reform in 
the systems of medical care now 
available in this country but, like 
everything else, it can be improved. 
In fact, it is being improved con- 
stantly under the direction of the 
medical profession itself. 

Any change in the system of medi- 
cal care which would take the form 
of compulsory health insurance and 
under federal control would eventu- 
ally be injurious to the best interests 
of public health and contrary to 
American traditions. The loss of 
personal initiative on the part of 
the physician and his regimentation 
under political control are factors 
which would negate the value of uni- 
versal health insurance. 

It would be far better to work out 
some form of purely voluntary group 
insurance under the control of the 
medical profession. Such voluntary 
group insurance might be supple- 
mented by some form of support 
controlled by organized medicine, 
providing care for major illness and 
hospitalization. 

The proposed reforms in medical 
care are not alone impractical be- 
cause they do not follow the prin- 
ciples of local need and supply, but 
they are contrary to self-evident 
economic forces. 





care of the individual who is ill, and 
in the development of the scheme 
in a unit, perhaps a county, perhaps 
a town, if we are have success, 
physicians must be actively aroused 
to the possibilities. 


to 


Dr. Edwin E. Witte 


Madison, Wis., Professor of Eco- 
nomics, The University of Wiscon- 
sin; Executive Director of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Committee on 
Economic Security, 1934-5, 


answers: 


HAT many millions of people in 
the United States do not 
the best medical care which the ad- 
vances in medicine have made pos- 
Sible, is not seriously questioned by 
anyone. That lack of income and 
the very unequal incidence of sick- 
ness have a great deal to do with 
the Jack of the best available medi- 
cal care by millions is, also, unde- 
niable. So is the fact that the lack 
of the best available medical care 
by millions is far more costly to the 
American people *! 


get 


than would be the 
provision of good medical care for 
all Americans. 

It follows that it is a sound pol- 
icy to try to offset the lack of in- 
come and the unequal incidence of 
sickness which are such large fac- 


Dr. Clifford G. Grulee | 


Evanston, Ill., Secretary and 
Treasurer, American Academy of 
Pediatrics; Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics, Rush Medical College, 


answers: 


MY way of thinking there are 

very few of these questions that 
can be categorically answered. In 
answer to the first one, I think that 
there are certainly places in this 
country where medical care is not 
now available. One the other hand, 
when you speak of reform in the 
System of medical care you insinuate 
that there is such a system. That 
system does not exist. 

Medical care is an individual ana 
a local problem. It cannot be met 
by any set formula and any attempt 
to do so will meet with failure 
whether this be in the matter of 
insurance, or what not. What must 
be done to develop better medical 
care in the couniry is to organize 
the local communities in such a 
way as to provide this care for in- 
dividuals in those communities. 

It is perfectly evident that a 
scheme which works in the slums of 
New York City will not work on the 
mountains of New Mexico and yet 
both of these places have very seri- 
ous problems. 

I want to express myself as being 
in favor of giving medical aid to the 
needy, but very much against the 
attempt to do this by means of for- 
mulae. I feel very definitely that 
the medical profession can no longer 
carry the burden of charity work 
which it has carried in the past. It 
must be paid for its services. 
Whether this be done by means of 
health insurance srrangement with 
the medical profession, or a tax- 
supported system, I do not know 
It seems to me that these are eco- 
nomic and sociologic problems and 
not medical. 

However, I do know that in the 
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tors in the lack of good medical 
care for many millions. It is evi- 
dent that private charity and volun- 
tary insurance plans are now in- 
sufficient to meet this need and, as 
I see it, they offer little hope of ever 
alone being adequate, although both 
are still very necessary and it is 
urgently desirable that they be 
given a definite place in a national 
health program. 

To insure good medical care for 
all of our people, further extensions 
of public medical services will be 
necessary and, lest the financial 
burden become tno great, it is de- 
Sirable to institute compulsory 
health insurance. Such a develop- 
ment need not result in the aban- 
donment of the present system of 
private ‘medical care, nor in politi- 
cal or other lay control of the prac- 
tice of medicine. On the contrary, 
it is possible to work out a nationai 
health program which, at one and 
the same time, will bring good med- 
ical care within the reach of every- 
body and preserve everything that 
is best in our present system. To 
that end, the cooperation of the doc- 
tors and the private hospitals is es- 
sential, lest we get a form of so- 
cialized medicine which may be 
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Charles W. Taussig 


New York City, Chaisman, 
Advisory Committee, National 
Youth Administration, 


answers: 

SHALL attemp 

| questions from my point of view. 

1. Is there need for reform 
in the system of medical care 

available in this country? 

is definitely “Yes” and 
this answer is the fac- 
tual material presented at the Na- 
tional Health Conference at Wash- 
ington, which was accepted by the 
various 

2. If reform is needed should 
it take the form of compulsory 
health insurance as a part of a 
social security system? 

3. Or should any reform be 
based upon purely voluntary 
group insurance methods under 
control medical profes- 
sion, itself? 

4. If voluntary 

is considered 
taxr-supported 
of insurance provide care 
major illness and hospitaliza- 
tion be favored? 


to answer your 


NOW 
The answer 


the basis for 


groups present 


of the 


group insur- 
inadequate 
system 
for 


vould a 


I put three questions to- 
gether because I do think the 
answer to any one is mutually ex- 
clusive, in fact, it is my opinion that 
the solution to the problem would 
require a combination of the three 
methods suggested. 

I do not believe that a single doc- 
trinaire formula will answer the 
health needs of the country, which, 
although in the first instance a mass 
problem, must ultimately be broken 
down into a highly personalized 
service. 

You use the term “under the con- 
trol of the medica! profession 
self.” If this means that the actual 
care of the sick and the prevention 
of sickness are to be in the hands 
of the doctors exclusively, then the 
answer is obviously “Yes.” If, how- 
ever, it means that the medical pro- 
fession is exclusively to formulate a 
national health program, the answer 
is definitely “No.” 

There is no more reason to as- 
sume that the medical profession is 
exclusively competent to develop a 
system of nationai health control, 
which is a social and political prob- 
lem, than there is to assume that 
Congress, which must ultimately 
enact the necessary legislation, is 
qualified to carry on the technical 
duties of the physician. 


these 
not 


il- 


Freda Kirchwey 
New York City, Editor, 
The Nation, 


answers: 
( WING ‘to the obstructive and re- 
actionary attitude of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, it seems 
unlikely that we shall ever be able 
to develop successful plans for pro- 
viding medical care at low and fixed 
fees under the control of the pro- 
fession itself 
Every existing voluntary measure 
of reform has been fought by the 
A. M. A. and its able director, Dr. 
Fishbein. Every possible method of 
attack has been used: the A. M. A 
has tried to prove the illegality of 
voluntary group efforts it has 
brought charges individua; 
physicians cdllaborating in such en- 
terprises; has used its extremely 
effective publicity channels to mis- 
represent and condemn the groups 
and doctors on whom its displeas- 
ure has fallen, anc the atttiude of 
its representatives at the Washing- 
ton conference was not such to 
enable hope that the policy 
of the A. is likely to change 
For reasons, I believe it is 
essential to support a proposal fol 
compulsory health insurance as part 
of a social security system. I be- 
lieve that experiments might be 
tried in individual states to deter- 
mine the best forms of procedure 
It might well be that a tax-sup- 
ported system of insurance provid- 
ing care for major illness and hos- 


against 


as 
one to 
M. A 


these 


worse than the system we now have. | pitalization would be a useful first 


IF SO, WHAT SHOULD THEY BE? 


"George Soule 


New York City, Author and 
Member of Board of Editors, The 
New Republic, 


answers: 
MY I first call attention to a mis- 
i apprehension which may be cre- 
ated by its first paragraph? The 
program recommended at the Na- 
tional Health Conference does not 
call for an $8,500,000,000 10-year pro- 
gram, but for a program to be initi- 
ated gradually which will reach 
$850,000,000 at its peak in the tenth 
year. It should also be pointed out 
that it is estimated that only about 
half of this sum would be paid by 
the Federal Government 

I believe that there is need for re- 
form in the system of medical care 
now available in this country. Vari- 
_ous extensions and new plans are 
needed, probably including both 
compulsory health insurance and 
group insurance methods. There 
should be a flexible system with 
opportunity for experiment in dif- 
ferent States and localities. There 
is no need for an exclusive choice. 
In addition, there needs to be an 
extension of public health services 
for the medically indigent, sup- 
ported out of taxes. 

(For further views on the sub-.. 
ject, Mr. Soule submitted an ar- 
ticle written by him to appear in 
the August 2 issue of THe New 
REPUBLIC, excerpts from which 
follow: 


It is unfortunate that organized 
medicine has devoted so mucn 
energy to flat and often unbiased 
opposition to most of the suggested 
plans for social medicine, and so lit- 
tle energy to constructive proposals 
for meeting the need. For there is 
a danger that its attitude will pre- 
vent it from being as effective as it 
ought to be in safeguarding the 
quality of service rendered under 
any scheme of public medicine— 
and some such scheme is certain to 
be adopted, with or without the 
Association's approval. 


NOT “UNIFORM” COMMODITY 

The doctors are certainly right in 
fearing that the lay public is too 
likely to regard medical service as 
a uniform commodity, and to be- 
lieve that all that is necessary is to 
speed up its production and dis- 
tribute it more equally. There are 
intangibles involved in the quality 
and treatment, and in the much 
talked of doctor-patient relation- 
ship, that are not so foolish as they 
sound on the lips of some who use 
these phrases to obstruct all prog- 
ress in providing a greater quantity 
of medical care. 

It is not argued that present med- 
ical practice is sufficiently advanced 
in this respect. Nor is it argued 
that the facilities now available to 
the well-to-do should not be made 
available to the rest of the popula- 
tion. But there is real danger that 
a new system of public medicine 
might crystallize the less efficient 
methods of present practice, or 
might even increase the total 
amount of illness, unless care were 
taken in these matters. 


4 
BURDEN OF HIGHER TAXES 

There is also an economic peril 
that will have to be carefully con- 
sidered. Is any program of com- 
pulsory health insurance to be 
financed by payroll taxes or by uni- 
form taxes on the individuals in- 
cluded, as are the present unem- 
ployed and old-age benefits? 

The burden of payroll taxes on 
employer and worker is already 
heavy, and will become more so in 
Successive years, without the addi- 
tion of any more. This type of tax 
is not distributed according to abil- 
ity to pay. It tends to increase 
costs, to raise prices, to reduce pur- 
chasing power, and to decrease em- 
ployment by putting marginal firms 
out of business. It is a powerful 
drag on any tendency there may be 
to produce abundance. 

The prospect of additional payroll 
taxes might create so much resist- 
ance as to endanger this part of 
the scheme for medical care. If en- 
acted, they might tend to produce 
more poverty and unemployment, 
and thus aggravate the evil that.it 
is desired to cure. For these reasons 
it is essential—and quite possibie— 
to finance the plan largely from 
graduated taxes on incomes. 

For the same reasons it is neces- 
sary to pay a good deal of attention 
not merely to distributing the cost 
of increased medical care by in- 
surance or otherwise, but also to 
reducing the unit cost, without im- 
pairing the quality of service. 


step. Wide latitude should be allowed 
for testing and the most expert ad- 
vice should be drawn upon in pre- 
paring legislation for a health in- 
surance system. 

This does not mean, however, that 
voluntary group insurance methods 
should not be pushed at the same 
time even against the opposition of 
the A. M. A. 
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The Question of the Week 


riTL£ REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
[Continued From Page 4.] 


Watson B. Miller 


Washington, D. C., National ap 
‘ NOuey lal a COl 
Director, National Rehabilitation ™ can anh alee tenths ene 


Committee, The American Legion, to do much in the way of alle 
of physical pain, extending 
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7OU request an exp! pin F oie I sincerely believe that th . f these statements see ma Li lunts sroup insurance under 
: 4 counted experiences of the man} the fact must De ribed to hi lire and ntr¢ f the medical 
groups represented at the National 1 than the limitations wh wn profession itself nor have we even 
Health Conference. toget! 
their apparent determination, wi ublication necessarily 
not permit the maiter WwW D a EQUAL CASE FOR THE 
without actioz I cannot subscribe to 


form” which would 


POOR 


The Rev. Alphonse 
M. Schwitalla, S. J. 


St. Louis: President, Catholic 
WATSON B. MILLER Hospital Association of the United 
States and Canada ; PR 
answers: wig “ * ; — os ie ‘ i ” t e : tn ales eae ee 
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DANGER TO PRIVATE AGENCIES 
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adequately wid of medical care now available in this 
1 relief would be to There can be no doubt but f this relationshi These 
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and ethics. Medicine 
now, with daily 
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facilities 
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lenied that the American peopik 
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CHEVROLET 


“The Six Supreme” 


LEADS THE FIELD IN SALES» 
_ BECAUSE IT LEADS IN VALUE 








In a year of greater motor car values : ss: a year when people are demanding the 
most for their money in everything they buy ... people are giving Chevrolet 
clear-cut leadership over all other low-priced cars and trucks, and, in fact, 


over the entire automobile industry. 


Value is alw ays the victor, and, again in 1938, value is enabling Chev- 


rolet—The Six Supreme—to win nationwide supremacy in automobile phe H | eg 
at . Latest availabie -:: 
Saics: ‘3 ba ga 


lhe latest official new car registration figures, compiled by R. L. R. . Te) n 4 & COMPANY. Yaater-va 


Polk & Company, show that Chevrolet is leading all other makes of cars, bs ‘ . YS Sate 
regardless of type, size or price, by tens of thousands of deliveries. REGIST r Vite). | ateqt) as fae 
For this we have to thank our millions of Chevrolet friends who : ge rs i. 
have been quick to recognize the outstanding quality and outstanding Ze) °4 1938 

dollar-value of this smarter, newer, more modern low-priced car. 
‘These men and women have checked all makes of cars and all phases 
of car value—including style, performance, comfort, safety—and they 


are declaring in favor of the new 1938 Chevrolet by a decisive majority. 
May we take this opportunity to thank Chevrolet owners and “ 5 
prospective owners most sincerely for their friendship, and may we 


make the following suggestion to you: 
Buy where the majority of people are buying. .. . Visit your nearest NEXT MAKE — 254,229 
Chevrolet dealer and invest in this most popular of all motor cars.... 
NEXT MAKE...... 138,813 


Choose a new 1938 Chevrolet— The Six Supreme! 


“SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 

















Treadmill exerciser has just been designed for use by 
dogs pentup in city apartments. Now, if only some 
genius would apply that idea to the yapping canines that 
run hundred-yard dashes with every passing motor car, 
he would get three loud cheers from long-suffering and 
tender-hearted drivers. 


* + * CAMELS ARE COMING across the Arkansas 
state line these days in increasing numbers. A “camel” is 
a car driven to Missouri, Texas or Oklahoma, and there 
filled up with gasoline paying a lower state tax than the 
6', cents current in Arkansas. Though Arkansas permits 
the importation of only 20 gallons tax free, many a motorist 
brings in an extra 20 gallons in a hidden tank, thus saving 
$1.00 to $1.80. Maximum penalty for smuggling is $100 
fine, but it goes on nevertheless. Convincing evidence that 
when exorbitant taxes are imposed, they lead to lawbreak- 
ing and disrespect for authority. 


* * * JUST 25 YEARS AGO was run the ninth and 
last of the famous Glidden tours—famed reliability dashes 
which were begun around the turn of the century to prove 
the value of (he motor vehicle as a means of transportation, 
The final run was from the Twin Cities across Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana to Glacier National Park. En- 
trants contended for the coveted Glidden trophy—a large 
world globe on a silver pedestal. Tours were hotly con- 
tested. It is a commentary on the progress made since 
then that the chief bugaboo of the Glidden Tour drivers 
was gumbo mud—a gluey mess that brought many a young 
hopeful to grief. Who won in 1913? A team of little Metz 
cars, made in Boston. Names of other contestants included 
Marmon, Moon, Locomobile, Maxwell, Stutz, Premier, Krit, 
Kissell, Velie, Little and Chalmers—all of them just memo- 
ries today. 


ALIBI IKE’S DEPARTMENT 
“I just drove my friend's car around the block so that he 
wouldn't get a ticket for double parking. I didn't think I 
needed a driving license just for that.” 


+ + * REMEMBER WHEN almost every car carried the per- 
sonal monogram of the owner lettered in gold leaf on the rear 
doors? Some of the fancier jobs sported coats of arms, but the 
most spectacular identifying mark was emblazoned on the car 
of the late Sidney Smith, cartoonist creator of Old Doctor Yak 
and Andy Gump. One door of his bright yellow Rolls Royce 
featured a picture of Andy Gump—the other, the familiar fea- 
tures of Min. 


+ ¢ + LIGHTED CANDLE in the window for that wandering boy 
has a new meaning in Africa these days. For night flying along air 
routes of the Dark Continent, Imperial Airways pilots declare that 
they prefer candle-light to electric lamps. So paraffin flares have 


‘been installed over 8,000 miles of African routes. Pilots say the candles 


give a full, steady light instead of the ray of an electrical lamp. And 

paraffin is more readily available in the jungle than new batteries. 

Flares can be prepared at a few moments’ notice and will burn four or 
prey 

five hours. 


YELL DEFEATS LAW 


Two Kansas City cops sirened a doctor's car to the curb the 
other day to present him with a police gold star for careful driv- 
ing. To their consternation, the doctor's little daughter, Caro- 
lyn, a bell-throated lass of eight, proceeded to have hysterics 
as only an eight-year old can. Was she sick, asked one mysti- 
fied policeman? Between screams the physician explained that 
she thought he was being arrested. “She does that to save me 
from it,” he continued. “A traffic policeman stopped me three 
years ago. Carolyn was seared. She yelled so loud the officer 
let me go. I thought that was a good idea and told her to do 
it anytime it happened again. Now, after three years’ coaching, 
she turns it on again and I don’t need it.” Their ears ringing, 
the two cops presented the award without ceremony, bundled 
into their car, and fled. 


+ + + HOSTILE MOOSE in mortal combat have nothing on the 
luckless motorists whose bumpers lock. It is a familiar sight to see 
the worried drivers leaping up and down like jumping-jacks on the 
offending members. A man who probably has done this just once 
too often has invented an anti-locking device consisting of two small 
pneumatic tires which are easily bolted to front and back bumpers. 
Each tire carries 35 pounds pressure. The air takes the shock of 
bumps, without jars or scarring. And if some baleful driver tries to 
lock horns, it’s no use. Your car just refuses to figin. 


+ + + FOUR BILLION DOLLARS will be spent this 
summer on vacation motor travel, according to the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute. An estimated 20 cents of each 
dollar will go for transportation expense. The rest will be 
divided by the thousands of small business men who cater 
to the needs of tourists and vacationists...the Bide-a-Wee 
hamburger chefs and Kosy Kottage landlords. Summer fun 
thus enters the realm of big industries. As you enjoy your- 
self along the highway, you benefit a host of Americans 
whose business it is to see that you haye a good time. 


* + + PACATION STORIES arealways welcome grist 
for this mill. Let us have your reactions on odd sights you 
have seen, interesting people you have met, your treatment 
at service stations, your ideas on highway improvement— 
in fact, any phase of your adventures on the road. Address 
vour letters to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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Cartoonist Ray in the Kansas City Star 
The Stay-at-Homes 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 
1. HOLC Foreclosures 


2. Unemployment Insurance 


3. Democracy vs. Fascism 


ENTIMENT in the press divides equally on the 

record of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, just made public, which shows that the fed- 
eral agency now holds 100,000 pieces of urban 
property, on which Government loans have been 
foreclosed. 

The favorable comment stresses that the agency 
has done an immense amount of good work, 
that the great bulk of borrowers have been bene- 
fited and their property saved, that the total of 
foreclosures is not large considering the immense 
business done. 

Unfavorable comments are that the HOLC has 
proved itself particularly susceptible to special 
favors from Congres, a condition which damages 
the whole system of equitable government finan- 
cial aid for the distressed; that it is unjust to 
taxpayers to allow favors to persistent defaulters. 

(See Pictogram on Government farm and 

home foreclosures on Page 1.) 





The Plight of the Jobless 


OMMENTING newspapers as a whole demand 
drastic changes in the unemployment in- 
surance program of the Social Security Board. 
Collections of nearly a billion dollars in four 
months have not resulted in a corresponding out- 
flow of benefits to the people out of work. 


The chief remedies advocated are more Co- 














(hak dhe (2738s uibirales 
HIGHER TAXES OR CURTAILED SPENDING: 
HOW NATION'S EDITORS VIEW THE PROBLEM 





ry 
WGtrSGraua + 
oe that policies of the Federal Gov- 
4 ernment, entailing immense expenditures, 
cannot now be materially modified, a large pro- 
portion of commenting newspapers contend that 
the only logical remedy for continuing national 
deficits lies in a higher tax policy. The 
minority, approximately one-third of the com- 
menting newspapers, insist the remedy lies in 
curtailing the expenditures of the Government. 
Nearly all agree that the electorate should be 
made tax conscious by lowering the income tax 
exemption level. The argument is that the 
ordinary wage earner is not conscioius of the 
hidden taxes he pays to the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance its vast spending policies. Con- 
gress is urged by these editors to act with 
courage regardless of the political risks in- 
volved. 


“The discussion in 
Washington,” says the 
DEEMED MAIN FAULT New York Times (Dem.), 
OF PRESENT SYSTEM i, of a proposal to in- 


crease the number of taxpayers by lowering the 
exemptions granted in existing law. There are 
sound reasons for such action. All of them, 
however, have been unable thus far to prevail 
over the reluctance of Congress to run the po- 
litical risks involved in levying Federal taxes 
on ‘the little fellow.’ 

“The great fault of the American tax system 
is not that it rests on too narrow a base but that 
only part of the base is visible. It would be 
an act of statesmanship to abolish some of the 
many taxes now levied indirectly and to sub- 
stitute for those taxes direct personal income 
taxes even on the smallest incomes, That would 
give us an electorate with a greater interest in 
a balanced budget and legislators with courage 
to resist the demands of the insatiable ‘pressure 
groups.’ ” 

“*Hunt more taxes!’ is a familar feature of 
Washington news,” says the Kansas City Star 
(Ind.). “But taxpayers can't help wondering 


“INVISIBLE TAXES” 


ace 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Oh, Man! 





whether if the same energy were devoted to 





finding ways to cut expenses that is devoted to 
finding ways to increase revenue, the outcome 
might be to the country’s advantage.” 


NEW DEAL BILLIONS “One of the hopes of 
the country,” declares the 


CALLED BURDEN ON Knoxville Journal (Ind.), 
ALL THE TAXPAYERS “is for millions more of 


American voters to realize that they, and not 
altogether ‘the other fellow,’ are making a di- 
rect contribution to the billions which are being 
used for the perpetuation of the New Deal. 

About everything that can be done to get 
more revenue,” advises the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “has been done except to lower exemp- 
tions and raise ahe normal rates of the income 
levy. It is estimated that a lowering of the 
exemptions to $1,000 for single persons and 
$2,000 for married taxpayers would add some 
$70,000,000 to the yield of this tax.” 

“The tax burden on American industry has 
more than doubled in the last five years,” com- 


| 
| 
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ments the Toledo Blade. “It is time for the 
American people to call a halt on the growth 
of txation and on the spending, responsible for 
these high taxes. 

“Faced with an ever-mounting national debt,” 
says the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), “after 
nine consecutive years of deficits, the Treasury 
realizes the rate of governmental spending must 
either be drastically slowed or a greater in- 
come from taxes must be found. Inasmuch as 
reduction in governmental spending is ex- 
tremely rare, the Treasury probably realizes the 
only hope of ever again achieving a balanced 
budget is to increase income of the Government. 
That the increase will have to be heavy is re- 
alized when the deficit for the current fiscal 
year alone is estimated at $4,000,000.” 


“There is an appalling 
indifference,” states the 


“DELUSION” OF LOW ; 
Manchester Union 
INCOME GROUPS (Rep.), “to the magnitude 


of Government expenditures, that will continue 
so long as the Government obtains the bulk of 


ESCAPING TAXES; 


its direct revenue from taxes on corporations 
and the higher salaried classes, and supplements 
it with excessive borrowings. 

“This situation creates the delusion among 
the lower income groups that they are not taxed. 
They are taxed indirectly on everything they 
buy. Estimates show that a laborer or a clerk 
who owns no property and receives a wage of 
$18 a week pays in hidden taxes $116 a year, 
or 12 cents on every dollar spent. A mechanic 
or a minor department head whose salary of $150 
a month permits him to own a car pays $229 a 
year, even though he is a family man and exempt 
from income taxes.” 

“The lowering of the income tax basis may 
dispel the notion of a governmental Santa 
Claus,” says the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus, (Ind.) 
“It will impress upon many the fundamental 
that the Government has no money except that 
which comes from the people, in either direct 
or hidden taxation. It will give impetus to de- 
mands for elimination of waste and new tests 
of spending proposals.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached @ 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


ployment, 


; suspended. 
Demand vs. Buying Power 


Sir:—In your Question of the Weck, ment 


holding steady employment, paid $35 a 
week or $150 a month. Providing they 
were employed 45 of 52 weeks preceding 
the employe’s most recent week of em- 


least 10 of 
months, all unemployment benefits are 


The law really offers only unemploy- 
insurance to the 
work by an 


political “breaks,” 
about the results. 


the previous 12 calendar vation” in 
equitable 


worker 
employer a few weeks or 


eteers,” etc., together with getting many + 
all conspired to bring 


Well-known extravagance in many of- 
if paid monthly, for at fices, “confiscation” instead of “conser- 
various court 
cases, and similar misconduct or un- 
mishandling of 

gether with even national 
given York racketeering, Missouri 


receivership 


vote cases, 


know of, because the Federal tax does 
not begin until eight men are employed. 

In the engraving business, we feel this 
tax more than a lot of others, because 
we must pay on the extremely high sal- 
aries prevalent in this business. And, of 
course, the men when out of work can- 


matters, to- not receive any more in benefits than 
news, New the $30 per week man. 


This strikes us 
as being a very unfair tax H. J. V. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





WE DON'T KNOW 
SIR, BUT HE SEEMS 
TO BE GOING RIGHT 

ALONG WITH US 























Cartoonist Brown in the New York Herald-Tribune 


If the Plant Checks With the Bookkeeping 





operation with employers and a more practical 
adjustment of unemployment insurance and re- 
lief work policies. 

While most editors criticize the handling of 
the insurance reserves, a substantial minority 
place the blame on the framing of the law itself 
and advocate immediate and drastic amendment. 


At least a quarter of the editors commenting 
fear the accumulation of these reserves holds 
great danger of inflation to the country. 





Argument Against Alliances 


ENATOR Norris of Nebraska, advocating an 
alliance of the democratic nations to defeat 
fascism, is not taken seriously by the large ma- 
jority of the press. Those, who think he is right 
in predicting a clash of these torms of govern- 
ment 20 or 30 years hence, favor a study of the 
issues involved, but would avoid alliances. 
Critics of the Senator concede that some danger 
of armed conflict existed a short time ago, but 
voice the conclusion that the present situation 
is more favorable to peace, and that any effort 
to involve America in antagonistic alliances would 
be impossible. They hold that the democracies 
individually are well able to defend their rights; 
that there is no pressing need to cooperate in 
any alliance to oppose an united front against 
totalarian states. 








July 18, Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, dean, 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Duke University, discussing the South as 
the nation’s “No. 1 economic problem 
states: 

“There exist portentially great sup- 
plies of capital, the products of which 
could be produced in the South. These 
products would have to compete with 
those of the rest of the country in a 
market which is currently unable to 
sell the goods which existing industrial 
establishments could produce.” 

I believe that Dr. Hoover would agree 
that to the words “currently unable to 
sell” should be added “at present mar- 
ket prices.” 

It seems obvious to me that there is 
no lack of demand for goods at the pres- 
ent time, but there is inability to pur- 
chase said goods at the current market 
prices. 

It seems to me that the greatest fal- 
lacy today in economic discussion, is 
that too many people presume that there 
is overproduction. 

Surely, anyone familiar with present 
conditions in any section of our coun- 
try realizes that there is at the present 
time a potential demand for a great 
many more goods than could be cur- 
rently produced with our present in- 
dustrial equipment, but of course, this 
demand is dormant because of the in- 
ability to purchase the goods at pre- 
vailing market prices. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that a 
reduction in the selling prices, which, of 
course, would imply a reduction in the 
cost prices, would act as a fillip to gen- 
eral business conditions and would, in 
turn, start the spiral which all writers 
now at least contemplate 
Philadelphia, Pa. PAUL R. BOHAN. 

x * * 
“Joker” in Social Security Act 

Sir:—Wisconsin has had unemploy- 
ment insurance in force since August, 
1936, under the Federal Social Security 
Act as approved by the Government 

If other States have like “jokers” in 
the law, the low benefit payments to un- 
employed workers can easily be ac- 
counted for. The law in Wisconsin does 
not insure the great mass of workers 








months at a time and his wage is fig- 
ured on an hourly, daily or “piece work” 
system. 

In the 193€ campaign waged by the 
President the workgrs were under the 
impression the Social Security Act cov- 
ered all workers under the $3,000 per 
year wage rate. However, under the 
Wisconsin law, if a worker’s weekly or 
monthly wages amount to $1,500 for a 
calendar year, unemployment insurance 
in Wisconsin is suspended. 

After eleven months of operation, the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
hoasts of paying one million dollars in 
benefits and leaving a net balance of 
twenty-three million dollars as of July 
1, 1937, in the reserve fund. 

At least one-half of the steady workers 
in Wisconsin are paid either a weekly 
or a monthly salary and since their em- 
ployment is steady, the employer nat- 
urally builds up his reserve from weekly 
and monthly employees earning $35 or 
more weekly. 

Workers steadily employed since the 
Wisconsin law became effective, will 
have had paid into the unemployment 
reserve fund millions of dollars and 
when laid off they cannot collect one 
dime of unemployment insurance. 

If other States have adopted the same 
law as a model, perhaps investigation 
will disclose the solution for the so- 
called “crack up” or “flop” experienced 
by the Social Security Board. 

Waterloo, Iowa H. W. BERGEY. 
a: &s 


Analysis of the Texas Vote 

Sir:—One of the lessons or conclusions 
from the Texas primary campaign is 
that the public still likes the Grover 
Cleveland slogan: “Public Office Is a 
Public Trust.” 

Adequate spilling of the records, and 
exposure of facts established from rec- 
ords, will usually preclude extravagant 
wastrels from winning public office. The 
lucky combination of a competent public 
psychologist with a considerable popu- 
larity already established especially with 
women, together with the timeliness of 
the slogans: “Turn out the professional 
politicians,” “Eliminate political rack- 





etc., all helped form the public opinion 
that resulted in the votes for W. Lee 
O’Daniel. His problems are now about 
to commence and begin ‘when he be- 
comes Governor. F. G. SWANSON. 
Tyler, Tex. 
x * * 

“Bones and Steaks” 

Sir:—Harry L. Hopkins has just stated 
that 90 per cent of the WPA-ers are for 
the New Deal. Is one surprised? Will 
they bite the hand that gave them 
food? 

But who is providing the “bone” or 
“steak” for them? The wealthy? They, 
the “economic royalists,” are required to 
pay their full share—but the masses pay 
the larger part, unknowingly. 

The way of the modern humanitarian 
is to take the wealth earned by the 
thrift and ability of others and scatter 
it among the 90 per-centers. 

Does it pay—to be Igval? Perhaps— 
temporarily. But the future—have these 
loyalists counted the cost? 

MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
Florence, Ala. 
x *k * 
Fears Critics Are Biased 

Sir:—Let those who condemn the 
President and his co-workers, who are 
sweating their lives away to save this 
republic, first examine their own records 
before they condemn. Where and how 
they obtain their wealth? What did 
labor contribute? What did the public 
contribute? What did the Government 
contribute in protection and favors? Do 
they not owe something to these sources? 
Should they not be willing to pay some- 
thing in support of their Government? 
Something to social security; to old-age 
benefits; to unemployment insurance? 
They are expected to pay only according 
to their means. Why all the fuss? 
Augusta, Me. E. H. INGRAHAM. 

se 2 f 
A Kink in Out-of-work Benefits 

Sir:—There is one point I would like 
to mention which seems to be overlooked 
by a lot of people. It is the amount of 
money that is paid into the State un- 
employment fund by firms who employ 
less than eight persons. This money is 
never recorded at Washington that I 





xe * 


“Liberal”: a Definition 

Sir:—A “liberal” is not one who de- 
lights in giving away other people's 
money. A “liberal” is one who takes 
pleasure in giving his own money, or 
goods and services for the relief of his 
fellow man 

A “liberal” is not one who calls those 
who are opposed to him “Tories,” o1 
other names. He is one who grants unto 
others the same right he reserves for 
himself, the right to one’s own opinions 

A humanitarian is not one who gives 
away other people’s money The Good 
Samaritan was as great a humanitarian 
as any on record. He was a humani- 
tarian with his own money and by his 
own efforts. 

In the political parlance of the day, a 
“liberal” is one who seeks to divide the 
wealth of his country by taking from 
those who have, and giving to those 
who have not, by compulsory man-made 
laws. This is contrary to the teachings 
of Him, who taught us to “Love our 
neighbor as ourself,” and minister unto 
needs, not by compulsion, but volun- 
tarily. W. B.C, 
Springfield, Tenn. 

x * * 


Approves of Experiment 

Sir:—To us it appears that the Presi- 
dent js trying to meet modern needs as 
no President of recent years has tried to 
do. To many of us it appears that the 
Old Guard dies hard—can not realize we 
are in a new world, and face new prob- 
lems. 

It is true, however, that few, if any, 
know the remedy, hence the need of ex- 
periment as the New Deal is now doing. 
To be sure many mistakes are made and 
should be corrected at once. . 

One must always reckon with the po- 
litical element that creeps in and all too 
often works havoc with well-conceived 
plans, but that I suppose must be ex- 
pected in a government ruled by par- 
ties. The G. O. P. has often been guilty 
of the same selfish action, so they should 
not be too critical of the party in power. 
Youngstown, Ohio. N. B. M. 








Cartoonist Morri t F N 


One of Those Things! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Taxes Versus Dividends 


Y.) Post-Star 





Movies as a Monopoly 


3. National Health Program 


[EARLY all commenting newspapers find cause 
1 for criticism of Government spending in the 
report of the American Federation of Investors 
that 150 major corporations in this country last 
year paid out 34 per cent. more for taxes than in 
dividends 

Most editors agree that such a showing dis- 
courages investment; that the result is apparen 
in the reduced total of security issues planned for 
expansion of old industries and creation of new 
enterprises. This, they say, stalemates recovery 
and prosperity. 

The argument is advanced by some that the 
situation calls for less governmental inteference 
in business. The losses fall, they argue, not only 
on investors but even more so on wage earners. 


Block-Booking, Pro and Con 


MAJORITY of commenting 
sume the Government’s 
against leading motion picture producers is not 
essentially a punitive action but, instead, 
ser@e to clarify the law and make clear the legal 
rights of this industry which has developed 
largely since the anti-trust laws were written. 
A minority of newspapers believe that the indus- 
try has grown to such size that it constitutes a 
monopoly that the Government should dissolve 
in the interests of the public. 
The Government’s action is based 


newspapers as- 


anti-trust suit 


mainly on 




















Evening News 


Cant W Buffalo 
the Moon” 


“We'll Build a Tower to 





the control of theaters by producers and on the 
practice of block-booking. The minority of come 
ussert § ] 1 to monopoly, 


mentators assert such 
They point out it s block-book=- 
ing. Others hold tha juctions are 
made possible when the output of a studio as a 
whole, the lesser films with the greater, are ac- 
cepted by the exhibitor. 





“Socialized Medicine” 


HE extended program recommended by the 

National Health Conference is approved by 
at least two-thirds of ex nenting newspapers, 
who agree with argument that Government is 
properly concerned with the health of the peo- 
ple and that the cost suggested, to be borne by 
Federal, state and local governments, is not too 
high a price to pay. 

The minority mistrusts the plan fearing that it 
would strifle the medicine profession under politi- 
cal control; that the evils that would follow 
would counterbalance any good it might do. 

Advocates of the plan argue that the proposal 
is merely an extension of service accepted as a 
Federal and State duty for many years! 
but right to extend to the poorer communities 


that it is 
and classes the benefits now enjoyed by others, 
Opponents insist that medicine is not a com- 
modity; that Government control to the extent 
proposed would be an evil; that the attitude of 
organized medicine against non-professional in- 
fluences should be indorsed 
(See “Question of the Week,’ Page Four.) 
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The Labor Week: RIGHTS OF THE EMPLOYER TO “HIRE AND FIRE” 


REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ECOMMENDATIONS of the Am- 
erican Bar Association, which 

met in Cieveland last week, that 
the Wagner Act should be amended 
to “provide some measure of pro- 
tection to both employer § and 
worker,” calls attention to the fact 
that this law is for the protection of 
one group only—the workers—and 
modifies rights long claimed by em- 
ployers 

The extent to which the law has 
modified the right of employers to 
hire and fire at will any employe 
for any reason received somewhat 
divergent interpretations recently in 
a divided court decision involving a 
sit-down strike and in an address 
by Edwin S. Smith, member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Mr. 
Smith’s address dealt with alleged 
limits on the right of employers to 
express their views on unions to 
their employes 

The court decision, handed down 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago, was the first in which an 
order by the Labor Board requiring 
reinstatement of sit-down strikers 
has been reviewed by the courts. In 
a two-to-one decision, the court de- 
clared that the Board did not have 
the power to make such an order. 


COURT UPHOLDS EMPLOYER 


The facts as found by the Board 
were, briefly, that a C. I. O. union 
had struck against the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corporation, East Chi 
cago, Ill., the grounds being that the 
company had refused to bargain 
with the union having majority sta- 
tus, had encouraged a company 
union and had discharged workers 
for activity in behalf of the C.I.O 
union. The strikers remained in the 
plant, defying a court injunction to 
leave. They were eventually put out 
by force and many of them were 
convicted and imprisoned for con- 
tempt of court 

The Board ordered the reinstate- 
ment of strikers, exeept those guilty 
of violence, the order being based on 
two chief grounds. First, the com- 
pany had reinstated some of the 
strikers who had pleaded guilty to 
the contempt charges, thus indicat- 
ing, the Board held, that it had no 
rule against their reinstatement but 
that the real reason for refusing 
to re-employ the others was their 
continued sympathy for the C. I. O 
union, 

In the second place, the Board held 
that the company itself had been 
“svuilty in no less degree” through 
its defiance of the Wagner Act and 
that it could not be heard to plead 
the guilt of the employes as a ground 
for refusal to reinstate them. 

The court agreed that the com- 
pany had violated the Wagner Act 
but did not concur in the view that 
it thereby lost its standing to ob- 
ject to the reinstatements ordered 
by the Board. Because the em- 
ployes took possession of the plant 
instead of appealing to the Labor 
Board, the court held that they had 
themselves violated the law they 
sought to invoke against the em- 
ployer. The employer was justified 
said the court, in concluding that 
they had themselves abandoned 
their right to reinstatment by their 
action in seizing the plant 


THE MINORITY OPINION 

The minority opinion, criticizing 
the majority view as emotional, 
pointed out that the sit-down strik- 


ers had paid the penalty for their 





The employer's “rights” to 
hire and fire at will and to 
have full “freedom of speech” 
in attacking unions are now 
a burning issue. 

NLRB and the courts wres- 
tle with problems of “pro- 
tection” for employer as well 
as worker; a court ruling an- 
nuls a Board order to rehire 
strikers. 

Latest maneuvers on the 
labor front are summarized 
here. 











| correct 


illegal action and that it was for the 
Labor Board to prescribe, for the 
company’s illegal action, not a pen- 
alty—because the law does not au- 
thorize such—but remedial action to 
the effects of its unlawful 
course. 

The Board, declared the minority, 
has full authority to order such re- 
medial action, and the court has no 
authority to set it aside in the ab- 
sence of an abuse of discretion 

Appeal of the decision to the Su- 
preme Court was indicated. 

ISSUE OF “FREE SPEECH” 

The alleged abridgement of em- 
ployers’ right to criticize unions, with 
which Mr. Smith’s address concerned 
itself, became an issue last Decem- 
ber in the Board’s case against the 
Ford Motor Company. The question 
will be argued again when this case 
is reopened in accordance with plans 
of the Board. 


The American Civil Liberties 
League has been accorded the right 
to intervene in the argument to ask 
clarification of the Board order, 
which requires the company to cease 
“circulating, distriobuting or other- 
wise disseminating among its em- 
ployes statements or propaganda dis- 
paraging or criticizing labor organiz- 
ations or advising its employes not 
to join such organizations.” 


The League, in a letter to the 
Board, stated that it would ask for 
a clarification of this order so as to 
make certain that it would not pre- 
vent the company at all times in the 
future from expressing anti-union 
views. On the other hand, it was 
proper, the letter said, that the order 
should prevent such expressions as 
long as they constituted a disguised 
threat of discharge or reprisal. The 
League’s interest was declared to be 
in the freedom of speech guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 


The issue arose again when the 
Labor Board recently ordered the 
Muskin Shoe Company, Westminster, 
Md., to cease circuuarizing its em- 
ployes with anti-union literature, in- 
cluding a speech which had been de- 
livered in Congress by Representa- 
tive Clare E. Hoffman (Rep.), of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Hoffman thereupon wrote a 
letter to the Labor Board, in which 
he said in part: 

“The first amendment to the Con- 
stitution expressly provides that 
Congress shall make ne laws abridg- 


Travel Costs Up: Boon to Rails 


iy COSTS more by half a cent 
a mile to travel on day coaches 
the interstate railroads of the 
East than it did a week ago 

The reason is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s recent decision 
authorizing astern carriers to 
increase the day coach rate from two 
to two and a half cents a mile be- 
came effective in the early morning 
hours of July 25. The three cent 
railroad rate, independent of Pull- 
man charges, for those who travel on 
parlor and sleeping cars, is un- 
changed. 

Also in effect are new rates to be 
charged by the Pullman company in 
every section of the country. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision authorizing a 5 per cent 
increase in rates that may be 
charged for parlor and sleeping car 
accomodations became _ effective 
Monday, August 1 

The East, to which the day coach 
increases are confined, is, in railway 
parlance, all territory east of 
Chicago and St. Louis and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers, extend- 
ing to the Atlantic seaboard and in- 
cluding parts of Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

When the Eastern carriers ob- 
tained the flat twe cent passenger 
rate within the last two years they 
thought, and the Western carriers 
Still think, that such a rate, with 
the desired 15 per cent higher freight 
rates which they cidn’t get, would 
bring back railway prosperity. While 


on 


the 


the Western carriers stick to the 
two-cent rate, the Eastern roads by 
regional unison asked the half-cent 
increase, first refused by I. C .C. and 
later, by reversal of decision, granted 
experimentally for a year and a 
half. 

The half-cent increase is estimated 
to bring in $30,000,000 more revénue 
a year. The decision authorizing it 
is on the ground that because of in- 
creased cost of passenger service and 
improved accomodations quite gerf- 
erally accorded to coach passengers, 
“the coach service regarded by itself 
today may be worth somewhat more 
to the traveling public than early in 
1936 when we determined the coach 
fare should not exceed two cents 
per mile.” 

The I. C. C. also expressed hope 
that state regulatory authorities in 
the Eastern territory would put 
into effect similar intra-state day 
coach rates of two and a half cents 
a mile. Some of the States have 
taken that action. And in the South, 
an increased day coach fare already 
had been authorized. 

Railroad executives, in all sections, 
are still disappointed that their gen- 
eral application to I. C. C. fer a 
fifteen cent increase in freight rates 
was refused by the I. C. C. which 
last March compromised by author- 
izing present rates that range from 
a 5 to 10 per cent increase on differ- 
ent classes of freight, with a total 
estimated boost in revenue of $200,- 
000,000 per year. 


+ ing the freedom of speech or of the + 


press. 

“Has the Board held that either 
the Board or Congress has the right 
to prevent an employer presenting to 
his employes a statement of fact, 
showing that a union urging em- 
ployes to join is in fact controlled by 
Communists or by those who have 
been engaged in criminal activities? 

“Would it be a violation of the 
Wagner Act for me to mail employes, 
where a strike was in progress, copies 
of this speech?” 


POSITION OF LABOR BOARD 
Although the Board did not im- 
mediately reply to this letter, Mr 
Smith’s address, delivered before 
the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Communications Association 
(CIO) in New York, provides in broad 


substance a reply on the attitude of 


the Labor Board. Mr. Smith said in 
part: 
“The employer who by word of 


mouth or by leaflets tries to instill | 


sentiments prejudicial to unions 
among his employes is not engaging 
in an academic debate. Behind his 
attempt to persuade lurks an ines- 
-capable threat of enforcement of 


compliance which the worker per- | 


fectly well understands. 


“In finding that the distribution | 








—Harris & Ewing 

PUBLIC CONTRACTS WITH MINIMUM WAGE STANDARDS 
| paembadons wage standards for steel firms doing business with the 
Federal Government are soon to be set by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Division of Public Contracts on the basis of hearings in 
Washington. Seated left to right: Oscar R. Strackbein, Thomas 
Holland, chairman, and Robert N. Campbell. Standing, Adminis- 

trator L. Metcalfe Walling. 





of literature condemning unions is 
an unfair labor practice discouraging 
self-organization, the Board is fol- 


lowing not only the dictates of com- 
mon sense but the indications al- 
ready given by the courts.” 
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THE “COMMUNISM’ 
Attacks on union offici 
munists” » 
ployers 
ranks 
most ; n attacks 
C. I. O. by A. F. of L. spokesme 
Moreover, such charges have spl 
one of the largest C. I. O. union 
the United Automobile Workers 
Four officials of that union 
Suspended recently by the executive 
board and one was expelled. Th 


were 


ur took place last 
they repre- 
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trying 
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LABOR BOARD'S POWERS 


¢ision of the Kind, the 
veek upheld a trial 
In excluding fr furtner 
in the Weirton Steel Com- 
case Clyde A Armstrong, ate 


a last 


7) 
m 


iey lor the company 

Citing the Board's rule providing 
for exclusion from hearings those 
who indulge in contemptuous con- 
duct, the Board found that Mr. Arm- 
strong’s conduct was “contemptuous 
and improper, and calculated to im- 
pair the Trial Examiner’s control of 
the hearings.” 


“There is no question here,” the 
[Continued on Page 13.] 
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Pau .. PARIS 


OR 


PITLOCHRY 


VERY experienced traveler 
knows that the first essential of 
a satisfactory trip abroad is to carry 
funds in a form that is always safe, 
yet instantly available anywhere for 
conversion into the local foreign 


If you are going to Europe this 
year on business or pleasure, it is 
wise to arrange in advance for a con- 
venient, economical means of carry- 
ing funds for your entire trip. With 
a Chase Traveler's Letter of Credit, 
your signature on a draft places the 
currency of the entire world at your 


Such a Credit is like having a per- 
sonal checking account and immedi- 
ate identification in every foreign city and town that you 
may visit, no matter how remote. It can be cashed as 
readily in Pau or Pitlochry as in Paris or London. The 
only difference between cashing the Letter of Credit and 
endorsing a personal check is that when drawing funds 
against your Credit, you sign a draft in the presence of 
the local foreign banker. 

The foreign offices of the Chase are located in the 
principal cities of Europe. They provide complete bank- 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


abroad on business or pleasure, and to 
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ing facilities and can supply information and assistance 
of value to American business executives abroad. Their 
purpose is to smooth the way for American travelers 


for them to go anywhere in Europe. 
The use of a Chase Letter of Credit and the services 
of our foreign branches adds much to the enjoyment and 
convenience of a pleasure trip, and may increase the 
accomplishments of a business journey abroad. 
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Danger of Despotism Voiced 
By Head of National Body 


By ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 


Retiring President of the American Bar Association 


At the opening session of the 
61st annual meeting of the Amer'- 
can Bar Association in Cleveland, 
July 25, the retiring president, Ar- 
thur T. Vanderbilt, delivered an 
address, the theme being that the 
organized Bar of the nation must 
unite “to perfect the processes of 
judicial administration in both our 
and in the 


traditional courts 


newer administrative tribunals.” 
The address in its major por- 
tion dealing with that subject ts 


presented here in full text. 
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The Foundation, in 1878, of 
American Bar Association 


These depressing professional con- 
ditions persisted in jurisdic- 
tions long the economic and 
political causes that produced them 
had vanished. 

This was due to a variety of forces, 
among which may be noted the 
westward expansion of population 
and the accompanying frontier 
conditions, the struggle over slavery 
culminating in the Civil War, the 
resulting impoverishment of the 
nation and the ensuing panics and 
depressions. 


most 


after 


restoring the law 
learned and re- 
pected profession, the American Bar 
iation has been the chief 
ameliorating Founded just 
i y years ago this month, through 
the vision of Simecn E. Baldwin, of 
Connecticut, it was at first social in 
function and highly in 
membership. The preponderance of 
Southerners in its councils at Sara- 
toga Springs attests its part in heal- 
ing the Civil War. 

At 
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the first meeting of the Ameri- 
Bar As in 1878, atten- 
Was directed to legal education 
problems of admission to 
the bar, but in this field progress was 
Largely through the leader- 
Ship of Elihu Root, standards in this 
were finally established and 
have gradually won their 
to voluntary acceptance in 
three-quarters of the States. Such 
improvement in the service 
the bar to t public has been 
obtained through their acceptance, 
there is today. an insistent de- 
mand in many parts of the country 
for even higher requirements 
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The Bar and its Leadership: 
Responsibility Upon Them 
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The difficulties of obtaining co- 
operation in these matters from the 
State and local bai led 
to the organization, again under the 
leadership of Elihu Root, of the 
Conference of Bar Association Dele- 
gates, the first representative body 
associated with the American Bar 


associations 


Association 

The work of 
gether with the 
gram adopted 
way for the creation 1936 of the 
House of Delegates, “representa- 
tive,” to quote the language of our 
New Constitution, “of the profession 
of the law in the United States.” 

The Association has long been a 
yervasive force in the development 
American jurisprudence. It has 
sponsored the work of the National 
Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws in its effort to 
bring order out of chaos, particularly 
of commercial law. It 
enterprise of the 
ute in restating 

Both under- 
enlisted the coopera- 
bench and bar of the 
an extent of which we 
well be proud. In the same 
forty Committees of the As- 
and twelve Sections with 
124 committees, have carried on their 
work in upbuilding American juris- 
each in particular 
sphere making contributions of 
great value extent of which is 
probably not realized even by many 
of members, varied are the 

of the Association. 
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Defending the Independence 
Of the American Judiciary 


In times of the American 
Bar Association has never failed to 
rally to the defense of the doctrine 
of the independence of the judiciary. 
From 1911 1919, it attacked and 
annihilated the twin heresies of the 
and the recall of 
judicial decisions. More recently it 
successfully led the lawyers of the 
country in opposition to a more di- 
rect attack on the integrity of the 
courts as a coordinate branch of the 
Federal Government. 

If there is any one point on which 
the members of the American Bar 
can be found thinking in unison, it 
with respect to the necessity in 
a democracy of an independent and 
untrammeled judiciary. This be- 
lief is no peculiarity of the American 
lawyer. For those who cannot or 
who pretend that they cannot un- 
derstand it, let it be said that it is a 
fundamental tradition wherever the 
common law or constitutional rights 
exist. As a distinguished English 
official, speaking of his own country, 
puts it: 

“It is a commonplace with us, and 

a well justified commonplace, that 
our liberties depend on the complete 
severance between the executive and 
the judicial functions and on the in- 
dependence of the Judges, from the 
highest to the lowest, from any pres- 
sure or influence from the executive 
arm 


These, then, in brief are some of 
the outstanding accomplishments of 
the American Bar Association in 
lifting the profession from the 
depths of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Considering that 
we can move forward only as we are 
able to convince not only lawyers 
but laymen, the record is indeed a 
proud one. 


Crisis 


to 


recall of judges 


IS 


Duty of the Bar to Insure 
Administration of Justice 


But we must not content ourselves 
in these troubled days with looking 
backward. We must carry on the 
work heretofore begun to its logical 
conclusion. We must face the obli- 
gations which confront us presently. 
We must recognize the fact that all 
of the unreasoning’ destructive 
forces that wrought such havoc to 
the courts and to the profession a 
century ago are again at large. 

If democracy is to survive, and 
with it law and liberty, it will be 
because our people have faith in the 
integrity of our courts, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

It is not enough for us to tell the 
people through our Committee on 
American Citizenship, invaluable 
though its work has been, that the 
courts under our constitutional sys- 
tem are the bulwarks of individual 
freedom. 

The people must have such con- 
fidence in the efficiency, the in- 
tegrity, and the wisdom of all of our 
courts as a matter of everyday ex- 
perience that in times of stress they 
will instinctively feel safe in resort- 
thereto for the vindication of 
their rights. 


ne 
ns 


Danger to Public Trust 
In Judicial Delays 


Time and again have the people 
demonstrated their faith in the 
courts, but it must be confessed that 
in many jurisdictions that faith has 
been sorely tried, not only by the ul- 
timate decisions of the court on 
substantive law but by inexcusable 
delays in perfecting the pleadings 
in bringing cases for trial, as 
well as in deciding cases after final 


on 


hearing or on appeal, by outmoded 
technicalities of procedure and oc- 
casioned by judicial inefficiency or, 
even worse, by judicial bad manners. 

This year the Association, through 
its Section of Judicial Administra- 
tion, has made a systematic attack 
on the problems of judicial admin- 
istration and of procedural law. 

Manifestly the difficulties in this 
field are vastly greater than in the 
realm of substantive law. Changes 
in the realm of procedure affect the 
daily lives of judges and lawyers; 
they run counter to life-long habits 
of thought and action. Nevertheless, 
regardless of difficulties, the prob- 
lems of judicial organization and 
administration must be mastered, 
if our courts are to maintain their 
prestige, if they are to continue to 
command, the confidence of the 
country. 

It is to the practical solution of 
these vital problems of procedure 
that the reports of the seven com- 
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of similar rules as to criminal 
the federal courts. Con- 
authorized the President 
22 new judges to help 
the courts up to 
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Need of Court Administrator: 
Avoidance of Court Delays 


of outstanding im- 
as to the federal courts, 
however, still require action. The 
first is the enactment of the Ashurst 
Bill authorizing the Supreme Court 
appoint a director of the ad- 
ministrative office of the United 
States courts to supervise and direct 
business affairs which have 
controlled by the 
Department of Justice. The enact- 
ment of the bill is essential to the 
independence of the judiciary. 
The propriety of it cannot be ques- 
tioned when it is recalled that the 
United States, represented by the 
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mittee the Section 
directed These are 
products of the combined effort of 
the ablest experts in this country on 
the subject of Judicial Organiza- 
tion, Pre-Trial Practice, Trial Prac- 
tice, Jury Selection, Evidence, Appel- 
late Practice and Control of Admin- 
istrative Tribunals. 

They present not ideal but work- 
able standards that no State seeking 
do its duty to litigants and to 
c can afford to neglect. The 

of the recom- 
mendations of these reports will not 
only advance public respect for the 
judiciary and thus make a funda- 
mental contribution to the preserva- 
tion of democracy, but it will remove 
the greatest excuses for 
the number and powers of admin- 
tribunals. 


of 


reports the 


to 
the publi 


general acceptance 


increasing 


istrative 
Fundamental Rights 
of Litigants and Public 


no set of recommendations, 
however wise, will avail unless both 
judges and lawyers constantly re- 
member that the court exists not for 
judges and lawyers but for the bene- 
fit of iitigants and of the public. 

They must constantly bear in 
mind what have been termed the 
fundamental rights of litigants. 
Every litigant is entitled: 

(1) toa prompt and efficient trial 
of his case, meaning a trial within 
two months in contract cases, six 
months in others. 

(2) at a reasonable 

(3) represented by competent at- 
torneys; 

(4) before impartial and trained 
judges and honest and intelligent 
juries; 

(5) with the privilege of a re- 
view of the trial court’s determina- 
tion by an appellate tribunal com- 
posed of similar judges who will 
render a final decision within three 
or four months of the time that 
the appeal is taken. 

The -year has been one of great 
progress in matters of judicial ad- 
ministration. The movement for 
simplified rules of procedure in the 
Federal District Courts, carried on 
for 30 years by a committee of this 
Association headed by Thomas W. 
Shelton of Virginia, has, due to the 
leadership of the Attorney General, 
the cooperation of the Congress, of 
the Supreme Court. and its Advisory 
Committee, as well as of thousands 
of lawyers who aided with their 

ticisms, at last been crowned with 


But 


cost; 


success 
new rules become effective 
16, 1938. The Attorney Gen- 
1 again assumed the leadership in 
field py advocating at the an- 
nual conference the Fourth Ju- 
dicial Circuit last month the adop- 


The 


of 


have been Department of Justice, is the chief 


litigant in the Federal Courts. 

In view of the fact that it means 
the relinquishment of far-reaching 
power and considerable patronage in 
his department, the Attorney Gen- 
eral deserves great credit for spon- 
soring this legislation. 

Even in the heat of the Supreme 
Court controversy, it was approved 
in principle by a substantial major- 
ity of the members of this associa- 
of non-member 
in referenda of 


the 
the 


tion, aS well as 


lawyers voting 
last year 

No valid objection has be 
urged against the principle of the 
bill. The experience of Connecticut 
with an Executive Secretary of its 
Supreme Court shows the wisdom of 
such legislation. It or some similar 
bill be passed, if the federal 
judicial system to function effi- 
ciently 


or can 


must 
is 
The second necessity is an ade- 
quate definition of currency with re- 
specs litigation in the Federal 
Courts and a system of judicial 
Statistics whereby everyone may be 
advised, quarterly at least, as to the 
condition of the court calendars. 

The experience of Pennsylvania 
is a complete demonstration of the 
value and necessity of judicial statis- 
tics. Last year the Pennsylvania leg- 
islature committed supreme 
court complete control over judicial 
administration and procedure. Some 
in that State had been tried 
left undecided for as long as 
years. Within four months, 
due two reports of Chief Jus- 
tice Kephart and some _ whole- 
some publicity, every county except 
one had disposed of all cases unde- 
cided for six months or longer, and 
a rule had been drafted calling on 
the clerk report cases tried but 
undecided one month and on the 
judge to report with his reason cases 
three montns in arrears. 


to 


to its 


cases 
and 
seven 
to 


to 


Administrative Tribunals: 
Development and Needs 


Of equal importance with these 
matters concerning our traditional 
courts are the problems of our ad- 
ministrative tribunals. They consti- 
tute the outstanding legal develop- 
ment of the twentieth century, a de- 
velopment that proceeded apace 
whichever political party was in 
power. 

There are those who still dream of 
their abolition Such dreams are 
vain. There are those, on the other 
hand, who liken these tribunals to 
the Court of Chancery, the Admir- 
alty, the Council, and the Star 
Chamber of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries which evolved from 
administrative organs into judicial 


“Judicial Review of Boards’ 


Orders Is Recommended 





hes Federal administrative agencies were assailed for usurpation 
of judicial functions by the American Bar Association at its an- 


nual meeting in Cleveland last 


week 


The Association’s house of 


delegates approved the special recommendations of its committee 


on administrative law which 


judicial” administrative agencies. 


The president of the association, Arthur T. 
the subject in his annual address when, 


reported 


upon the so-called “quasi- 


Vanderbilt, broached 
discussing assumption of 


judicial powers by extra-judicial bodies, he declared they probably 


were destined to remain a portion of the country’s legal fabrie and 


that the Bar-and the people should recognize that the rightful power 


of such tribunals is a problem that needs immediate study. 


(Mr. 


Vanderbilt’s address is presented on this page.) 


Later Jerome N. 


Frank, member of the Securities and Exchange 


Commission, took sharp issue addressing his reply not so much to the 


speech of the Bar Association president as to criticism by the Asso- 


ciation’s committee on 
tive law, of which Dr. Roscoe Pound, 
Dean-emeritus of the Harvard Law 
school, is chairman 

The committee’s report submitted 
by Dr. Pound (later approved by the 
Association), declared that such 
agencies. as the SEC, the ICC, 
the NLRB, and others, heading 
toward “absolutism,” listing these 
ten tendencies to be observed in such 
governmental administrative bu- 
reaus: 

] To 
or without 
parties 

2. To decide on a basis of 
ters not before tribunal 
evidence not produced 

3. To decide on a basis of “pre- 
formed opinions and prejudices.” 

4. To consider the administrative 
determining function one of acting 
instead of deciding 

5. To disregard jurisdictional 
limits 

6. To do 
vield to political pressure at expense 
of 


are 


hearing, 
of the 


decide without a 
hearing one 
mat- 


the or on 


what will “get by’ to 
the law 
7. To arbitrary 
administrative 
pense of important interests 
8. To fall into perfunctory 
9. To exercise of jurisdiction 
deputies 
10, To 
vestigation, prosecution 
cates function, the 
and the function of 
ment, “so that the whole proceeding 
from end to end is one to give effect 


for 
ex- 


rule-making 
“convenience” at 
routine. 
by 
confuse rule-making 

the 
judge's function 


enforcing jJudg- 


to a complaint.” 
Mr 
of the committee report and, direct- 


Frank contested the accuracy 


ing his attention specifically to the 
third point denied the 
SEC was “biased” or that “its hear- 
ings were carefully staged to a pre- 
determined result.’ 

“It is proper to 4sk,’ 
“whether 
facts ‘objectively ascer 
the 


standards of 


listed, that 


inued, 


of 
Did 
very 


*he cont 


such findings grew out 
tained’ .. 
observe the 


which it 


ymmittee 
pur- 
ports to find absent in the work of 
the SEC? 

“I venture 
members 


leading 


they say, 
ad- 


be 


The same thing, 
imately happen to 
tribunals, 


bodies 
will ult 
ministrat 
concerned? 

What these people fail to remem- 
ber t the Bar of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries under the 
leadership Lord Coke did make 
these matters concern, much to 
the annoyance of the House of 
Stuart; if it had not done what 
these people lightly and indifferently 
term evolution would never have 
occurred. 

The administrative tribunals are 
here and here to stay, because they 
serve, or can be made to serve, useful 
So is the automobile here 
to st But the requires that 
the automobile be operated by a 
competent and experienced driver. 
It is equipped well 
as with a n.otor. 

The difficulties with administrative 
tribunals spring in part from 
organization, commingling in one 
body executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial powers with respect to a spe- 
cific matter. 

Everyone realizes that to commit 
all executi i ial 
powers to ne man or one body of 
men would spell despotism, but too 
few have sensed the drift in that di- 
rection from an increasing number 
of administrative bodies working to- 
gether or under a common leader- 
ship. 

It is not without significance that 
hundreds of millions of dollars were 
paid in processing taxes under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act with¢ 
a test of the constitutionality of the 
imposition for lack of a test case un- 
til the issue was ultimately raised by 
the receivers of insolvent taxpayers 


our 


ive so why 


is tha 


of 


its 


sO 


purposes 


ay law 


with brakes as 


their 


subject 


. legislative 1 judi 


ut 


The Judicial Functions 

Of Administrative Agencies 

Likewise unsound in principle and 
in pract the 

to perceive the obvious 

when an ; ive 

adjudicates 

judicially. 


vicious 
failure 
that 

bunal 
is acting 


ice is general 
truth 
tri- 
ivate 
Many 


of the 


administra- @ 


g y criticize Government officials” 
for lack of fairness, themselves owe 
Government officials and the pubii¢e 
the duty to exercise fairness.” 

As the SEC reports criticized by 
the Bar Association committee were 
written before he hecame a member 
of the commission, Mr. Frank de- 
clared: 

“My resentment arises because the 
committee's report defames Chair- 
man William O. Douglas ...A more 
honest fair-minded man never 
lived.” 

At a renewed discussion regarding 
this committee report the following 
day, James R. Garfield, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, said that Mr. 
Frank “fell into error” in assuming 
that critical quotations in the re- 
port expressed the attitude of the 
committee toward the SEC. He 
added 

“I think we are tending 
that kind of absolutism in 
tive office that is destructive 
best interests of the country, 

“The statement was made cate- 
gorically in the report.” he added, 
“that there is tendency to hold one- 

The committee was 
saying the SEC had indulged 
in practices, which had been right- 
fully condemned wherever they oc- 


” 


toward 
execu- 
of the 


” 


curred 
Chairman Douglas of the SEC 
made no reference to the controversy 
when he addressed the Bar Associa- 
tion on Tuesday on the next big step 
of the SEC, the job of integrati 
utility industry. The Commis- 
sion, he said, is just now starting.on 
the of corporation sim- 
plification and geographical integra- 
tion He foresaw if 
the Bar would use its power to helf 
to make the law work. (See page 2) 
Robert M. Cooper, Special Assist- 
Attorney General, admitted that 
ulatory commissions may become 
judicial” minded; he believes 


ng 


the 
problems 


quick success 


eacn al- 
tempt impose 


methods and procedure upon 


reguiatory agency 


de- 
the 
Yet 
ad- 


controversies these commissions 
cide transcend in importance 
work of our traditional courts. 
how lacking are many of these 
‘ative tribunals in the charac- 

and working conditions 

*h the experience of centuries 
shown to be indispensable for 


juages 


Administrative Tribunals 
In Their Judicial Function 


discussed them at length 
but let me briefly enumer- 
here:—independence from 
control, from po- 
influence tenure 
office profes- 

qualifications for } ac- 
life lived in a professional 
atmosphere, a ion for public 
with decisions based on opin- 
assigning the reasons therefor, 
that may judge of their 
validity finally, in the case of 
judges without a jury a re- 
view on both law and facts by an 
tribunal I us the aid 
termining whether 


I have 
elsewhere 


ate then 


outside freedom 


tical security in 


educational 
udicial 
ity, a 
tradit 
trials 
10ns 

1 
all 


and 


SO 
sitting 


appellate which hé 
counsel in de 


nas 


of 
yr not error 
Can it be 
the difficulties that 
cess Of administrative adjudication 
are the of our failure to 
supply these persona! characteristics 
and these working conditions, which 
t exist if the judicial power is to 

y exercised? 
uld not a frank recognition of 
ybvious fact that administrative 
idication is judicial in nature 
h led to the elimination of pre- 
judiced examiners, of ex parte hear- 
of biased reports on improper 
sufficient evidence no evi- 
dence at all, of intermediaries be- 
tween the of the lit 
sciding adjudicat- 


doubted of 


attend our pro- 


result 


mi) 
mus 


or or 


igants 


testimony 


[Continued on Page it 
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The Bureaus vs. 
Bar Fears a Despotic Trend 


[Continued From Page 8.] 


the record” be recognized as a sound 
ground for the impeachment of any 
judicial officer? 

These are the 
solution of which the reports in 
cessive years of our Committee on 
Administrative Law have been the 
outstanding contribution in this 
country. In this connection, more- 
over, the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Section of Municipal 
Law in behalf of the merit system 
in public office is most pertinent. 

I fear, however, that so much of 
the attention that has been devoted 
to administrative law has been in 
criticism of its product, namely, ad- 
judication, that we have lost sight 
of its origin, namely, legislation 

Each administrative tribunal 
springs from a statute. For effective 
operation there doubtless are sound 
reasons for combining executive and 
nisi prius judicial powers. The cas¢ 
is far less clear the granting 
away of pienary legislative powers 

Why should administrative 
commissions be obliged to submit 
their proposed legislation to the 
legislature or at least a committee 
thereof? How else may we avoid 
the danger, so clearly pointed out by 
Harold J. Laski in his pamphlet en- 
titled “The Limitations ef the Ex- 
pert”; 

“We must ceaselessly remember 
that no body of experts is_ wise 
enough or good enough to be charg- 
ed with the destiny of mankind. Just 
because they are experts the whole 
of life is for them in constant dan- 
ger of being sacrificed to a_ part; 
and they are saved from disaster 
only by the need of deference to 
the plain man’s common sense 
Would not the application of this 

suggestion serve the double purpose 
of a brake on the experts on the 
commission and a means of inform- 
ing the legislature, which is sup- 
posed to represent the plain man’s 
common sense, as to just how well 
or how poorly the administrative 
machine is working? 


probdiems to 


for 


not 


How to Prevent Abdication 
Of Rights by Legislatures 


This question is part and parcel of 
a larger problem of paramount pub- 
lic importance. In a period of tran- 
Sition, of shifting standards, how ars 
we to prevent an abdication of the 
legislature, as a coordinate branch 
of Government, io the executive 
arm? 

The tendency in this direction has 
been progressing, particularly in the 
National Government, at an alarm- 
ing pace. If unabated, it is not im- 
possible to imagine the time 
the Chief Executive will be primarily 
engaged in formulating legislative 
policy and the legislature in attend- 
ing to matters of patronage 


when 


The problems of legislation are 
complex and _ technical Lawyers 
rarely study them as a whole. The 
twentieth century has thus far pro- 
duced no Jeremy Bentham. Some 
pregress has been made, however 
over the years. Some States have 
their legislative reference bureaus 
Still other States have their legis- 
lative drafting counsel. Some States 
periodically go through the throes 
of statutory revision. New York is 
the only one of our States having a 
competent, adquately financed law 
revision commission working con- 
tinuously on the modernization of 
its legislation. Some States, like 
Kansas, have an informal legisla- 
tive council which meets between 
sessions to formulate policies 
Submission to the legislature 

What seems to be most needed, 
however, is a permanent legislative 
committee, adequately compensated 
for its important work, to formu- 
late legislative policies and particu- 
larly to review proposed adminis- 
trative legislation tentatively, sub- 
mitting it later to the legislature for 
permanent enactment 

This process is not novel has 
been used to a degree in England 
It has been the means of effecting 
a reorganization of the executive de- 
partments in Wisconsin. It has the 
advantage of subordinating the ex- 
pert to the sound common sense of 
the plain man and also of giving 
interested parties the opportunity to 
be heard, now too often denied them. 
It has the great virtue of furnish- 
ing the machinery for restoring the 
legislature to its original status as a 
coordinate branch of Government. 

Here are grave issues of funda- 
mental importance and of far- 
reaching significance both to the 
profession and to the public. The 
public naturally looks to us to cope 
with them. Will the expectation of 
the public be justified? The cynic 
will be scornful. He can point, we 
know, to the type of attorney who 
regards his license to practice law as 
a@ vested property right without cor- 
responding social obligations and 
who, therefore, declines to join a bar 
association or to further its aspira- 
tions in the public interest. Fortu- 
nately for the country and fortu- 
nately for the bar, he belongs to a 
vanishing tribe. He does rep- 
resent the Bar of America 

As I have traveled around this 
country during the past year, 


for 


not 


over 


the Courts: 


70,000 miles all told, I have been pro 
foundly impressed with the tremen- 
dous amount of time i th 
that lawyers in n 
giving to the problems 
Tession 
Most 
the 
younger 


to any 


gratifying of all has been 
response everywhel! of the 
members of profession 
responsibilit assigned to 
them. They have sensed that in the 
work of the bar associations they 
may use their leisure time to the best 
possible advan fulfilling their 
duties to society of which they are 
keenly Their influence 
on the generation been 
stimulating. All of us have 
come to see that progress in the 
solution of our problems cannot, in 
these days, be accomplished by the 
few, but rather that it must be the 
result of the cooperative activities 
This has been 
learned from the Con- 
ference of Bar Delegates, the Amer- 
ican Law Institute, the Uniform 
Law Commissioners, the work on the 
new Federal Rules and re- 
cently, from the seven committees 
of the Section of Judicial Adminis- 
tration. 


consclous 
nas 


older 


most 


of many. the lesson 


that we have 


most 


Lawyers, though individualists by 
training and by experience, have 
learned to appreciate the advantages 
of bar activities, not 
only in improving the administra- 
tion of justice, but also in improving 
the esprit de 
sion through 
definitely in a period of world crisis 
with the: for improving 


association 


corps of the profes- 
social contacts. Faced 


sponsibility 
ifthe lawasa means of 


ur representative demo- 


the agencies 
preserving 
cratic form of government, 
can and will solve these vital prob- 
lems 
Man 
Law is 
makes 
Without 
existent 


does not live by law 

only tolerable because it 
individual liberty possible 
law, liberty would be 
except for a favored 
few Liberty 


alone. 


non- 
one 
then 
bar as 
democratic gov- 
phrased 
by Heraclitus of Ephesus 
hundred 


favored 
is the chief 
it should be of a 
ernment. It has never been 
than 


-five 


or a 


concern of the 


better 
twents years ago: 
“The major problem of human so- 
ciety is to combine that degree of 
liberty without which law is ty- 
ranny with that degree of law with- 
out which liberty becomes license.” 
The world is still pursuing that 
ideal. The history of western civil- 
ization is essentially the history of 
the development of human freedom 
With the Renaissance came intellec- 
tual freedom. With Reforma- 
came religious freedom. With 
the Declaration of Independence, our 
Federal Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights came political freedom. With 
Industrial Re and 
development of natural science came 
a degree of freedm theretofore un- 
known from the forces of naturs 
Now we are in the midst of a world- 
wide struggle for economic freedom 


the 


tion 


the volution the 


Struggle of Economic Freedom: 
The Challenge of Intolerance 
In some ¢ earliei 
much 


the 
attained by 
are being sacri- 


uNtries 
forms of freedom 

toil and bloodshed 
ficed to the struggle for economfc 
freedom, or, rather, the mirage of it 

Intolerance stalks the globe. The en- 
tire world seems te be dividing into 
two classes, one believing that what- 
is right, the other that what- 
ever is, is wrong. Reason and com- 
mon seem to be in danger of 
being crushed between the upper 
and nether millstones of conserva- 
tism, so-called, and of liberalism. so 

called 


ever ls, 


sense 


Some leaders in public life seem 
to be unable to distinguish between 
freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press and the right of lawful as- 
sembly on the one side and treason 
to government on the other. 

We have reached the point where 
Suggestions for concentrating one’s 
opponents in Alaska are seriously 
advocated in open court by men 
claiming to carry the banner of de- 
mocracy. Such declarations sound 
Strangely alien in the America of 
George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 

Yet, there are many people to 
whom this philosophy of intolerance 
for views they dislike has a strong 
appeal. They fail to realize that it 
necessarily precludes intellectual 
freedom, religious freedom, and po- 
litical freedom. They fail to com- 
prehend that under this philosophy 
of intolerance America never could 
have become free. 

To the credit of the Bar let it be 
said that it has never failed to real- 
ize the essential relation between 
law and liberty, between the inde- 
pendence of the courts and the 
maintenance of our constitutional! 
guarantees of individual freedom in 
the age-long struggle for popular 
government. The challenge of in- 
organized Bar will 
meet by uniting to perfect the proc- 
cesses Of judicial administration, in 
both our traditiona! courts and in 
the newer administrative tribunals 

5 > maintenance 


independence and integrity. 
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their 
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he Story of American Efficiency 


HE doctor spoke to the textile mill 

superintendent. 

“I understand,” he said, “that one 
of your mills have been air-condi- 
tioned this winter and not the 
other 

“That’s right,” was 
“What’s the matter?” 

“Why, during the last year I have 
made just half as many calls at the 
homes of workers in the air-condi- 
tioned mill as I have at the homes of 
the other mill workers,” replied the 
doctor. 

The superintendent puzzled a mo- 
ment, then asked, “Was there any 
difference in the homes of the work- 
ers?” 

“None whatever, the doctor said, 
“Their dwellings were exactly alike. 
The difference must be in the effect 
of the air-conditioned mill.” 

That conversation took place, not 
one year ago, not five, ten or fifteen 
years ago. It happened 28 years ago. 

That air-conditioning system was 
developed by one of the pioneers in 
the field, Stuart W. Cramer. Both 
Cramer and Willis Carrier, another 
pioneer in man-made weather, had 
been at their studies since the turn 
of the century. As far back as 
1902, Carrier had installed a success- 
ful air-conditioning system in a 
Brooklyn lithographing plant. 

But even more striking proof of 
the fallacy of Mark Twain’s popular 
saying: “Everybody talks about the 
weather, and nobody does anything 
about it,” may be found in the dim- 
ness of past centuries. 

Although their methods were 
crude the Mongol emperors in their 
palaces made their own weather to 
degree by having grass mats 
hung in the path of the dry, hot 
winds. These mats were kept soaked 
with water. In such fashion were the 
heated breezes cooled. 

And long before the Christian era, 
home owners in Egypt received cool- 
preezes through wind tunnels 
their roofs. 


YOUNGEST INDUSTRIAL GIANT 

However, it was not until the be- 
ginning of the second decade of the 
twentieth century that the world 
recognized the engineering qualities 
of modern air-conditioning. Today 
it is considered not only a conveni- 
ence but an essential factor to in- 
dustry. 

And the financial world, predict- 
ing an air-conditioning market of a 
billion dollars a year bases its fore- 
cast on studies which show the 
economic and social benefits of man- 
controlled weather 

Records of a Chicago 
are cited to show that 
absences due to colds and other 
mild respiratory diseases, were 50 
per cent less the year following in- 
stallation of winter air-condition 
ing than in the year preceding. In 
the former year, of 2,150 employees, 
475 missed 2,228 days of work due to 
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some 


ing 


atop 


newspaper 
employes’ 
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minor illness. 
air-conditioning, of 2,500 employes, 
345 missed 1,290 days of work. 
The average work days dropped 
from 5 to 3'2 average per absentee. 

Tobacco companies report that 
air-conditioning makes for better 
quality and a reduction in the time 
cost of carrying inventories during 
the curing process. In one plant of 
the American Tobacco Company, it 
is reported, that the usual 10 per 
cent drop in production during sum- 
mer months due to effect of heat and 
humidity on workers, was eliminated 
and full production was maintained 
after installation of air-conditioning 
Officials estimated an annual savings 
of $30,000 as against the owning and 
operating costs of $6,000 

Typical is the finding of a Phila- 
delphia restaurant which reported a 
28 per cent increase in the volume 
of summer business after 
tion of air-conditioning. 

Today air-conditioning is of para- 
mount importance to hundreds of 
industrial processes. Industries sueh 
as the textile, mining, tobacco, bak- 
ing and printing, now operate under 
controlled conditions. Today the 
candy factories work throughout the 
summer, It wasn’t always so. Today 
the lithographers do not shut down 
their machines because of unfavor- 
able weather. The air-conditioning 
of a deep South African gold mine 
has enabled men to work levels hith- 
erto impossible to be worked. And 


installa- 


In the year following + airplanes flying down to Rio, across 


continents, and 


now alr- 


the Andes, across 
across oceans are 
tioned 


condi- 


even oveen 
auto- 


found 


Air-conditioning has 
successfully applied in cer 
mobile plants. It 
that greater precision in 
ture control more 
guaging of such parts as pistons and 
rods. And more accurate motor part 
means greater safety to the motor- 
ists on the highway. 

WHAT “AIR-CONDITIONING” IS 

Essentially, 
man’s control over temperature. As 
such 


taln 
has been 
tempera 


allows accurate 


air-conditioning 1s 


the ultimate in air-condition 


year-round system which 
heats and ] 


dehumidifies 


ing is a 
not only 
humidifies, 
and filters 


cools, but al 


ar, 


When manufacturers first in 
promote the comfort qualities of air 
conditioning, ‘ 
promote their wares 
conditioning equipment, when, as 
matter of fact, the equipment merely 
absorbed odors or filtered the air 
through fan systems. Now the Fed 
eral Trade Commission ha 
“Air Conditioning” 
control by a 
the temperature, humidity, 
culation of the air, and non-per 
formance of any one of these func 
tions takes a device out of the clas 
of air-conditioners. 

The sales march of 


be 
some rashly 


as comple 


defined 
as signifying the 
f 


device of 


and cir- 


mechanical 


the industry 


has been as amazing as its develop- 
ment along lines. In 1919 
sales amounted to $700,000, jumping 
to $7,500,000 in 1927. By 1929 sales 
had advanced to $13,000,000 and 
last year, 1937, sales were reported 
$85,000,000 In 
1932 to 1937 sales 


per cent 


scientific 


five years 


the 
increased 
Mr. Carrier de- 
industries 
the way out of 
exactly 
role in the 
aviation 


Some time ago 


“The two that 


clared 
seem to be leading 
this depression are 
play this 
this period 
both relating, 


those 

‘ted to 
early part of 
and air-conditioning 
perhaps significantly, to man’s con- 


quest of the ail 


alled that in 1930 
an infant,” air con- 
estimated to have 

$16,000,000 a year, 
“largely as a result of economies in 
production.” He instanced the Rivoli 

New York, the first com- 
conditioned installation 
1925, where the cost 
($65,000) 
three months of 


saved 


in a theater in 
of the investment 


the 


was re- 
first 


turned in 


operation, 


EFFECT ON THE RAILROADS 


Engineers without minimizing the 

played by air-conditioning in 
restaurants, be 
that wholesale public accept- 
weather control came with 
the air-conditioning of the railroads 
Today, one of 


eaters, stores and 
eve 


ance of 


air-conditioning is 


the most important selling points in 
in travel. 

That air-conditioning is capable 
of changing human nature is proven 
right in the Nation’s Capital. For 
decades Congressmen blamed their 
summer lethargy on the humidity. 
If there was one thing which has- 
tened adjournment it was the heat. 
Now Congress will have to produce 
a more important reason for quit- 
ting in warm weather. The Capitol 
is as cool as a cucumber. Believed to 
be the largest single air-conditioned 
project in the country, it cost $4,- 
000,000. In addition all of the newly 
constructed Federal buildings have 
been air-conditioned. That more ef- 
ficient Government could be pro- 
duced through controlling the tem- 
perature was something beyond the 
wildest dreams of the Founding 
Fathers. And yet personnel directors 
of air-conditioned departments are 
cognizant of increased efficiency, 
which means more work, less ex- 
pense 

And looking ahead, finance is 
aware of the importance of geo- 
graphic and atmospheric conditions 
in determining the air-conditioning 
market Obviously, it reasons, the 
potential per capita market for sum- 
mer-air conditioning is not as great 
in Duluth, Minnesota, where the av- 
erage mean temperature in July is 64 
degrees Fahrenheit, as in Dallas, 
Texas, where July weather averages 
84 degrees Fahrenheit. Likewise the 
benefits of winter heating and 
humidity control are more appealing 
in Montreal than Miami. “Fortue 
nately for the air-conditioning in- 
dustry,” says one investment firm, 
“the most important cities in the 
United States are, with few excep- 
tions, subject to more intense heat 
and severe cold than any other group 
of great urban centers in the world.” 


IN THE RESIDENTIAL FIELD 


proven itself capable of 
producing economies in industries, 
air-conditioning is now beginning 
to devote itself to the problems of 
residential temperature control. Po- 
tentially, authorities agree, the 
greatest market for air conditioning 
is in the American home. The mag- 
nitude of the market is realized when 
statistics show that only a small 
fraction of 1 per cent of the 23,000,- 
000 non-farm homes in the United 
States are completely air-condition- 
ed. In the new home field, experts 
envision 70,000 installations a year, 
valued at $150,000,000. 

And in the commercial market, 
where air conditioning has increased 
customer good will and employe ef- 
ficiency while at the same time af- 
fecting economies through less spoil- 
age of stock, engineers and manu- 
facturers look for another great field. 


Having 


The air-conditioning Industry has 
already pointed the way to more hu- 
man comfort, better health and in- 
creased efficiency in industry—and 
yet, engineers, manufacturers and 
industrial planners say the industry 
is only on the threshold of an im- 
pressive era in which the hand of 
man blends weather to his desire. 











Chesterfield Time 
on Your Radio 
PAUL WHITEMAN 

Every Wednesday Evening 
All C. B. S. Stations 

PAUL DOUGLAS 
Daily Sports Program 
51 Leading N. B. C. 
Stations 
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_.refreshing mild 
. better tasy 


..will double your smoking pleasure % 
.. theyre MILDER and BETTER TASTING Pains 


Copytight 1938, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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7, 
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...and when the cigarette boy 
comes around ask him to toss 
you a pack of Chesterfields 
...there’s PLEASURE for you! 


Smokers everywhere put 
Chesterfield at the head of 
the lineup. They like Chest- 
erfield’s ingredients... 


Mild ripe tobaccos, home- 
grown and aromatic Turk- 
ish, and pure cigarette paper. 


Chesterfields will give you 
MORE PLEASURE than any 
cigarette you ever smoked. 
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United States News 


Mermsqratizas WHAT PART DOES OUR TRADE PLAY IN FOREIGN WARS? 





The belief has persisted 
that American trade and dol- 
lars play an important part 
in wars abroad. 

What are the facts? 

The United States News 
has made a survey to de- 
termine what is behind that 
belief : 

Here are its findings. 





and steel mill products last 
than the year before. Department of 
Commerce observers say that goods 
of this type are so durable that re- 
placement demand will not appear 
for some time. Consequently 1938 
exports of these mill products 
are running 24 per cent under last 
year. Iron and steel scrap export 
figures tell the same story. Up 221 
| per cent for 1937, they are now 35 
| per cent below last year’s phenome- 
| a 
| 








nal totals. 

These statistics appear to tell a 
story of zooming exports trade, that 
is slackening only in more durable 

| war goods. But to really under- 

} stand America’s role in outfitting 





S WAR drums roll in Europe and 
4 the Far East many Americans 
ask what the United States is doing 
to make war possible. 

Americans look at China and 
Japan mired in struggle, at the 
Spanish factions entering the third 
year of a civil war, and at rearma- 
ment programs in Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy. They 
ask these questions: 

1. Are American business men 
inflaming the war fever by 
selling war necessities abroad? 

2. Does our Treasury or credit 
policy make money available to 
pay for other nations’ wars? 

3. Do our manpower and tech- 
nical aid play a large part in 
wars abroad? 

Answers to these questions have 
been found in an exhaustive survey 
just completed by The United 
States News. 


WHAT EXPORT FIGURES SHOW 

Here—in brief—is what the figures 
show regarding the first question. 

For a year and half we have been 
shipping raw materials and manu- 
factured goods that are vital to war 
in ever-increasing volume. 

Metal-working machinery, for ex- 
ample, is used to shape gun parts, 
tank attachments, hand grenades 
and many other weapons. Last year 
we shipped 40 per cent more of these 
machines than in 1936. So far this 
year we have exported 75 per cent 
more than in the same months last 
year. 

Gasoline runs like blood through 
the veins of a modern army. Last 
year we sold 36 per cent more of it 
than in 1936. So far this year gaso- 
line shipments are 46 per cent over 
1937's early months. 

Airplanes have fetched a king’s 
ransom many times over. Last year 
established a record for aircraft ex- 
ports. We shipped $39,405,000 worth 
—71 per cent more than in the pre- 
vious year. But a Government 
economist estimates that the 1938 
export volume will be roughly $80,- 
000,000 just double last year. 

Copper is an index of war activity. 
In 1937 we shipped 84 per cent more 
of it than the preceding year. The 
total through June this year was stil! 
14 per cent above the same months 
of 1937. 


DROP IN IRON AND STEEL 
Some materials left our ports in 
such huge quantities last year that 
demand was satisfied and foreign 
customers are taking less this year. 


nations it is imperative to look 
deeper, to search behind these num- 
bers for their meaning. 


WHAT THE BRITISH BUY 

Shipments to Britain are up $52,- 
000,000 this year over the first five 
months of 1937. Does this mean that 
we are arming the British for the 
war they fear will come? 

Department of Commerce econo- 
mists say no. According to these men 
| we did our part for the British 
| rearmament program last year 

when we sent them increased quan- 
| tities of machinery, petroleum, 

wheat and metals. The heavy boat- 

loads of grain, scrap metal, iron and 

steel manufactures and oil now leav- 

ing for British ports are merely ful- 
| fillment of orders placed here last 
year, they say. 

Our importance to Great Britain's 
defense plans is decreasing, these 
trained observers maintain. Panic- 
stricken last year, the British rushed 
to place huge orders for war neces- 
sities here. Our export trade with 
the United Kingdom, valued at $535,- 
000,000 rose in 1937 by a larger value 
than our exports to any other coun- 
try with the exception of Canada. 
In this hysterical mood the British 
ordered more than needed. Now, 
these Government economists say, 
they are forced to accept delivery 
on contracts signed last year though 
in many cases they no longer need 
the goods they ordered. In fact 
England so overestimated § scrap 
metals needs that, according to the 
Department of Commerce, it is now 
exporting some of the surplus. 

Britain's industrial plant is swing- 
ing back to a peace-time.basis. Last 
year 135 blast furnaces were blazing 
in the British Isles. Today only 111 
are afire. It costs money to relight 
a modern blast furnace and takes 
months of time. Government ob- 
servers interpret this reduction in 
furnaces to mean that Great Britain 
is sobering up from last year’s war 
scare, that it is slowly returning to 
peace-time activities and that it has 
normalized its war industry program. 


| GERMANY AND ITALY 


Our importance in outfitting Ger- 
many and Italy for possible war has 
fallen, too, observers maintain. Main- 
ly because of increased taking of 
metals, petroleum products and cot- 
ton, our exports to Germany in 1937 
rose 22 per cent and to Italy they 
increased 30 per cent. But totals so 
far this year are running about 10 
per cent below 1937 in the case of 
Germany and about 25 per cent 


| 


+ We shipped 168 per cent more iron 
year 





lower in the case of Italy 

There are two this 
First, we sold many machines to the 
axis power last year. An 
machine gradual d 
decree from the country 
With each machine the buying 
try becomes just so much more in- 
dependent of the machines in the 
seller’s country. Last year the United 
States sold large oil refineries 
Italy, for example, so this year Italy 
has bought less gasoline from us. Re- 
peat orders on the high-speed lathes 


reasons for 
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y that sells it 


coun- 


to 
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Japan l 


us 
export record 
to Japan for the first 
is year is misleading. We shipped 
Nippon $30,000,000 less through May 
same period 


look 


five months 


this year for the 
of 1937 But a closer 
that fully five-sixths of 
suffered in 
Japan's 

forced to 
render its share 
change to military 


than 
reveals 
the loss was 
exports. 
has been 
tighten its belt and sur- 
available ex- 


raw cotton 


cotton industry 
of 


necessity. 





MUNITIONS — AND — MONEY 
ESPITE neutrality policies the United States, it is revealed, 
through its monetary policies and exports of munitions and 
other implements of war has become a major factor in the rearma- 


and 


Has the United St Treasury 
or have United States ided 


those nations where war drums are 
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rolling 
The Johnson Act 
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forbids public 
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ioans LO count! 
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The 
China 
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ules out the major European 


not affect Japan and 
be- 


law does 
but it might 
neither of these 
has been able to 
outright loan here. The 
have collected heavily from Chinese 


just as well 
Far Eastern 
raise at 
Chinese 


nations 


arr 
Government 


angement 
whereby 
uy their silver and give 


in exchange which can be 


UNCLE SAM IN THE ROLE OF “WAR TRADER” 


ment programs of several foreign powers. 


Through its foreign 


exchange transactions, the United States indirectly contributes to 
the maintenance of war fevers abroad. 





last year won't 


time, may 
lathes in 


sent to Germany 
come for a long 
come at all if those 
produce more lathes. 
The other reason why Germany 
and Italy rely less on us for their war 
materials is a simple question of 
money. Both these countries have 
put a Strait-jacket on foreign ex- 
change transactions. They will buy 
from only much we buy 
from them. For instance, we bought 
20 per cent less from Italy through 
May of this vear than we did for the 
like period last year. Consequently 
Italy bought about 25 per cent less 
from us during the same period. 


OUR PART IN SPAIN’S WAR 
American products have played 
only a small part in the Spanish 
war, Government economists believe. 
Extension of Neutrality Act embargo 
to Spain closed off all shipments of 
munitions. Officials the State 
Department insist that American 
munitions have not slipped into 
Spain by way of Portugal, Italy, Ger- 
many or France. Their insistence 
is strengthened by the reports of 
the National Munitions Control 
Board which show that the Board 
has not licensed remarkably large 
quantities of munitions. Only in 
the classifications of aircraft and 
war vessels do the 1937 totals pass 
the four-million-dollar mark. In 
fact, it is common knowledge in 
Washington that without the air- 
craft industry the Board would 
have a lot of idle time on its hands. 


SITUATION IN THE ORIENT 
Though the survey shows our 
portance to Europe's war plans 


never 
turn 


us as as 


of 


im- 
les- 





Probing Expenditures in the State Primaries 


HE activities of the Senate com- 

mittee investigating campaign 
expenditures may be enlivened by 
the uncovering of various hornets’ 
nests of party politics. 

It has scratched the surface in two 
southern states. It is going 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Illinois, South 
Dakota and California, through its 
agents. It has its eyes on every Sen- 
atorial candidate and will require 
all to disclose their receipts and ex- 
penditures before their primaries are 
held. 

Most campaign committees make 
perfunctory inquiries but the group 
under Senator Sheppard’s chair- 
manship is planning work that will 
run into the new Congress in 1939. 


STRICTER LAW PREDICTED 

What has been revealed so far in 
its investigations is the basis for 
future expansion of its work. Its 
members already are planning reme- 
dial legislation to stop campaign 
abuses. Committee Member Walsh, 
of MassachuSetts, shocked by what 
he says is the use of methods and 
funds to influence votes in Tennes- 
see, predicts that the 76th Congress 
next year will enact legislation to 
prohibit use of either Federal funds 
or patronage in political contests. 

Senator Hatch, of New Mexico, who 
tried unsuccessfully to get action on 
such legislation, is already reported 
planning new attempts at action on 
a more drastic bill in 1939. 


“SCANDAL” IN TENNESSEE 
Conditions in Tennessee have been 
a revelation to the members of the 
investigating committee. Senator 
Walsh declares the preliminary re- 
ports of its investigator reveal “a 
scandal of the worst sort,” conditions 
“approaching gutter politics” in the 


into 


* Democratic primary campaign. 
The party fight in Tennessee is 
between two factions headed by Sen- 
| ator McKellar and Edward H. Crump, 
| who support Tom Stwart for Sen- 
ator Berry's seat in the Senate and 
| Prentice Cooper for Governor, and 
the organization headed by Governor 
| Gordon Browning, erstwhile Con- 
gressman, who is seeking renomina- 
tion as Governor and supporting 
Senator Berry for reelection. 
Chairman Sheppard says prelim- 
inary reports to the Committee in- 
dicate than an unusual amount of 
money is pouring into the Tennessee 
campaign and that WPA workers and 
those on relief are being coerced. 
His committee in a statement says: 
“The Committee is of the opinion 
that the evidence already before it in 
respect to assessments of Federal 
employes by one group participating 
in the Democratic primary contest 
for Senator and of State employes by 
the other group points sharply to an 
election contest in the United States 
Senate regardless of which group’s 
candidate triumphs. Apparently 
every scheme and questionable de- 
vice that can be used in a political 
contest to raise funds to influence 
votes and control the election result 
is in full swing.” 


HARRY HOPKINS NOT BLAMED 

Almost simultaneously the Com- 
mittee exonerated Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Works Progress Administrator, 
for saying on July 22 that “at least 
90 per cent of WPA workers would 
vote for Mz. Roosevelt without being 
told.” 

“That statement,” the committee 
held, “was in no way a coercion of or 
dictation to workers connected with 
the relief. Such statements are to be 





| distinguished from those that are in | 


the nature of political advice or that 
indicate an intention to exert politi- 
cal pressure upon workers paid from 
relief funds or from beneficiaries of 
relief funds.” 

Supplementing this ruling, Chair- 
man Sheppard cited WPA regulations 
forbidding discrimination of any sort 
in the use of funds to aid a political 
candidate, which the Senator 
thought, should prevent any candi- 
dates or campaign managers from 
coercing WPA workers. 

Kentucky politics also are worry- 
ing the committee. There Governor 
“Happy” Chandler is opposing Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Barkley for the 
seat in the Senate A preliminary 
report of a committee agent led a 
member to say there are “dirty poli- 
tics” in the campaign there. The 
committee agent had to go back 
to Kentucky because he had inquired 
only into the Chandler side of the 
campaign. 


THE FIGHT IN KENTUCKY 

We do not mean to defer action 
until after the primary,” the Senate 
committee announced. “We think the 
voters of Kentucky are entitled to 
the result of our investigation. We 
will make the result public next 
Tuesday in advance of the August 
6 primary in Kentucky.” 

Governor Chandler, however, was 
frank about use of State patronage. 
In his questionnaire reply, denying 
knowledge of any use of public funds 
or any coercion of Federal employes 
in his support, he added that the 
various State department heads un- 
der him, in selecting appointees, ex- 
cept appointees chosen to fill tech- 
nical jobs, have undertaken, with his 
consent and approval, to select and 


[Continued on Page 11. 
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-manufactured 
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petroleum and aircraft— 
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at war sen 


tion 
steel, copper, 
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our 
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doubled. 
PART PRIVATE DOLLARS PLAY 
American 


ow last 


most 


It is not surprising that 
‘hina are bel 
Japanese control 

Shanghai, and 
control bomb 

Nor is it surprising that 

same period to 

Britisn-controlled Hong Kong have 

tripled. This with direct rail 

‘Ol i to Chinese army head- 

taken times as 

fuel, times 
fifty times as many 
twenty times as much 
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the others 
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port, 
inections 
ten 
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motor as 
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and 
from 
far this year as 
months last year. 

We are doing our part to help 
Japan and China continue their un- 
declared war, these figures show. 
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W. Lee O'Daniel 


The Coming Governor of Texas: 
Background: Success in Business 
usually can be counted 


: owe 
upon to do the unusual. The 


Lone Star State has a penchant that 
way. Last week its surprise package 
for sister States was its choice for 
governor in the Democratic primary 

by tantamount to an elec- 
whom the rest of 
just beginning to 
of his unusual 


a vote 
of a man 
the nation was 
read about because 
campaign for votes. 


tion 


This was W 
Lee O’Daniel, 46 
years old, an 
Ohio-born flour 
Salesman, a 
¢c omparative 
newcomer to 
Texas and new- 
er to the politics 
thereof. In the 
preliminary 
State primary 
he achieved a 
vote that made 
a secondary primary unnecessary. 
He distanced his field of rivals with 
aclear majority. Of his competitors, 
three at least were seasoned cam- 
paigners, men of power in State 
poitics 

This spring, just about the time of 
the new as they say in Texas, 
O'Danicl tossed his sombrero in the 
ring. Political observers of the 
State, didn’t give much for his 
chances then; later they grudgingly 
admitted he might win a place in 
the first round of primaries. Now 
he has the governorship safely in 
the bag. Commentators in the na- 
tion's press are rushing to explain. 
And out of the welter of comments 
comes these judgments: 


%. 


W. Lee O’Daniel 


grass, 


“You never can tell until the votes 
are counted,” and “sooner or later, 
the people turn against politicians.” 

O’Daniel is not a politician of the 
accepted stamp—and he isn’t any 
“hill-billy” either. He is a very 
uccessful business man with a flare 
speech and a remark- 
advertising and its 


for pungent 
able grasp 


values, 


of 
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Dut 
encouragement 


Nippon 


citizens in this country 
received 
American 
out 
sentiment 


and 


no 
bankers 
balloons 
toward 


trial 


loan has found it neg 
Our commercial credit 
foreign nation 


in the arms 


not giving 
couragement 
in June the Department 

merce warned American 

men to sell to Japan only 

basis of irrevocable letters of credit. 
Yankee business men hardly 
this warning. In 
observers they have been more than 
careful extending credit 
Japanese houses. 


needaea 
the estimation of 


about to 


TRADE ON CASH BASIS 

Germany and Italy buy here only 
when they can scrape together the 
necessary dollars by selling us s 
of 


some 


Trade 


People 


Some 15 years ago this Irishman 
from Ohio invaded Texas sellil 
flour and he ly morn- 
ing radio broadcast 
homespun patter wit—and good flour 

increased sales very much. As 
sales boomed O’Daniel struck out for 
himself, buying flour 
pendent millers and packaging it as 
“Hillbilly Flour,” named after the 
band he presented on the radio pro- 
gram, a group of young fellows play- 
ing catchy hillbilly tunes. Business 
boomed and the entrepreneul 
thougn never styled such in Texa 
became a notably sound business 
man and the president of the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce. 

O'Daniel continued his radio sales- 
talk, but this spring he surprised his 
early-rising housewife audience with 
the queries: 

“How would you like 
for Governor? What will 
about the politicians who have this 
State hog-tied?” 

It is said that 
postcards poured in the next 
days, for Texas is a big State 
the radio carries far. 


their goods or by 


¢ 


of their small store of 


in war materials, say 


found an ear 


dressed out with 
the 


from inde- 


me to run 
we do 


60,000 letters 
and 


That was hunch enough 
man, so O’Daniel loaded his hillbi 
band and a torch singer 
sound truck and 
Texas. At the many 
leagues and leagues of travelling 
band played, the * 
O’Daniel expounded 


set out 
Stops 

the 
rch singer sang, 
and his plat- 
form: 

“The Golden Rule. The Ten Com- 
mandments: A business man, not a 
politician, in the State House; a 
pension of $30 a month to every 
Texan, man or woman, over the age 
of 65.” 

At every meeting attendants, in- 
cluding his two and his very 
pretty daughter, passed small bar- 
rels, labelled “Flour, not Pork,” col- 
lecting enough to clear all expenses. 
O’Daniel, in his sworn statement of 
campaign expenses an ex- 
penditure of $5,790.87 on the 
barrel collections of $6,587.59 
profit of $796.72. 

The coming Governor's plans? 
The industrialization of Texas; an 
advisory council of business men to 
help the Governor set Texas on the 
road to recovery and prosperity.” 
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JAPAN’S GOLD PROFIT 
Last year Jé . 
000,000 
his made 
possible -or Japan to buy $34,000,- 


000 worth of metal-working machin- 


ery here, 23,000,000 barrels of « 


1,000,000 tons 
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Thurman W. Arnold 


‘““Trust-busting’”’ to Him no 


Crusade; Simply Law Enforcement 


— LD we call you professor?” 
‘ inquired a Senator of Thur- 


1 que 


‘ommit 
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a fur- 
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capitallsm, 
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Thurman W. Arnold de 
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aim he 


forcement ] 
The Gover. snt’s N trust-buster 
has taken hold f his job with 
several 

victed for 

practices which they were urged to 
adopt in t} when the now de- 
funct Blue Eagle was hailed as a 
symbol of heer. He 
has also s Com- 
pany of Am brought to trial on 
violation. He 


charges 
big automo- 


ana ¢ 


the Aluminum 


of 
10oveda agall 

bile fin 

lately 


ancing companies; 
the eight 


motion picture companies t 


moved against 
lead 
force th from an aileged 
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», in payment of more war 


are usually shrewd buy- 
when comes to buying 
pay the high price of $35 
an ounce and no questions asked. 
Nations equipping for war have not 
overlooked this exception to the 
usual Yankee shrewdness. We buy 
their gold at a high price and with 
dollars they receive in return | 
can buy oil, steel or grain at come | 
petitive prices, low in comparison , 
to the sum they get for the yellow. 
metal from the United States 
Treasury 

In the 
and sliver 
be 
amounts 
from the 


but 


ld we 


the 


of 


policy is 


Spain our gold 
considered to 
of negligible importance. The 
that have entered here 

two Spanish factjons, 
though attended by a fanfare of 
publicity, nave been hardly enough 
to pay for day’s warfare, and 
much of that is now bogged down in 
a legal battle over ownership in the 
New York courts. 

Specialists consulted in Governe- 
ment bureaus agree, however, that 
our fiscal policy has given aid and 
comfort to most war-worried na- 


case 


one 


tions 


PART PLAYED BY MANPOWER 

Do our manpower and technical 
play a large part in wars 
abroad? 

In Spain, American boys have ade 
ministered severe defeats to insure 
gent forces and have often been 
used to take difficult positions. But 
not one of these volunteers claims 
that American participation has 
been a deciding factor in the re- 
sistance the Spanish Republic. 
Organiza interested in their 
welfare are now making every effort 
to repatriate the American volun- 
even though the civil war may 
continue indefinitely. 

American participation in the 
Chinese struggle has been slight, ac- 
cording to the State Department. A 
technical advisors, mostly con- 
the Chinese air force, 
the scene. No reports 

ive been received of any Americans 
who are taking part as active com- 
bate There are no Americans 
with the Japanese forces. 

WHAT SURVEY REVEALS 
revealed that 
exports speeded world 
armament last year. Still a de- 
‘isive factor in the Far East, their 
importance has declined in Europe, 
The United States Treasury is shown 
to be putting money in the pockets 
of nations that can sell us gold and 
Silver, while American business ad- 
heres to a tight-fisted credit policy. 
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he believes, under the aegis of the 
Blue Eagle 
Mr 


easy 


groomed, 
When he makes 
lic speeches—far from often— 
h speech is direct and pithy. 
Mostly he confines himself to the 
written word. An associate quotes 
him as saying; “Undigested opine 
ions on any subject give me a pain 
in the neck.” 

Incisive direct speech should come 
naturally to Mr. Arnold for he was 
born and reared in Laramie, Wyo., 
where his grandfather arrived with 
railroads. His father was the 
first president of the Wyoming bar. 
Arnold as a youth wrangled horses 
on the ranches thereabout. The 
physique and energy imbibed in that 
frontier air was ripened and ma- 
tured first at Princeton, then at 
Harvard and finally at Yale. He had 
seen them all—these eastern insti- 
tutions of learning, when he turned 
his thoughts to the paternal pro- 
fession and made his debut into the 
law in Chicago. He had two years 
of such apprenticeship there when 
the war clouds gathered and in the 
National Guard he spent a year on 
the Mexican border, later to serve 
two years in France with the Yankee 
Division. 


Arnold is tall, well 


in manner. 


the 


Later he refreshed himself with 
law and politics in his home town 
in Wyoming before he began a pro- 
fessional career in the East that 
culminated in his post at Yale. It 
was from that post he was drafted 
for service with the New Deal. 
Some of the books he has written 
are provocative to those whose 


One, “The Folklore of Capitalism.” 
was considered by some—and of 
those not all had read the book— 
as being too radicai. But when his 
nomination to his present post was 
considered by a Senate subcommit- 
tee, confirmation was quickly forth- 
coming. 

Trust-busting” to him is not a 
“crusade.” It is simply an enforce- 
ment of the law. Said he to the 
Senators: 

“The anti-trust !aws saved us from 
the European carte] system. ...I 
favor a and fair enforce- 
ment... but they are not perfect.” 


vizorous 
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g a week filled with the customary 4 
quota o 


f alaryms and excursions 
Europe, 24 years ¢ > first World 
War declaration, settled itself more 


; ly 
o Vv 


y ») its task of substituting 
portfolio for pugnacity 

In the United States, the Sti 
Department in its own stolid fashion 
continued its task of unraveling 
Latin American kinks of disaffec- 
tion 

In both conti: 
measure of succes yme abor 


there was some 
ted re- 
lations, an 
rumors 
Sifting 
maze 
the following lines of action 


diplomatic 
10te 


through the 


observers were able to 


Although both the British Foreign 
Office and German Embassy in 
London professed ignorance as the 
rumored visit Chancellor Hitler's 
aide-de-camp, Fritz Wiedemann, to 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, Fleet 
Street, England’s news nerve-cente! 
prepared for the seconc 
Nazi within a fortnight 


The fist 


the 
to 


ol 


the forerunner 
of Lord Runciman’s visit to Prague. 
There the advocate of Chamber- 
lain’s “realist” policy was to act in 
the role of unofficial umpire in the 
Sudeten German-Czechoslovak dis- 
pute. 

Capt. Wiedmann’s second 
London was viewed by foreign 
servers as a step toward a British- 
German pact to reduce the menace 
of airplane bombings 


THE PROBLEM OF THE CZECH 
Before Lord Runciman was able to 
begin dispensing some of the advice 
he presumably carried from No. 10 
Downing Street, the Praha govern- 
ment, in a surprise move, announced 
a new minorities statute as the basis 
for a peaceful solution of the Nazi- 
inspired Sudeten complaints 

What the Praha government 
granted, however, failed by many 
lengths to touch the core of the dis- 
pute—autonomous government fol 
the Sudetens. Although it was ex- 
plained that this war-fraught prob- 
lem would be dealt with in the near 
future, Nazi spokesmen, according to 
many foreign cables, were outspoken 
in their criticism of the Czech offe: 
as a basis for negotiations 

As a matter of fact, the Diplo 
matische Korrespondenz, usual voice 
of the Berlin Foreign Office, de- 
clared 

“The draft seeks to hide under a 


visit was 


visit to 


ob- 


of administrat 
details—some of 

represent a retrogression 
that the Prague Govern- 
inclined to accommodate 
demands of the Sudeten 
party and the na- 


plentitude 


technica which 
moreove! 
fact 
it is nol 
the basic 
German 
tionalities 
“One finds in it 
tion of the Sudeten 
people of equal 


givine to this 


other 


neither 
Germans 
privilege nor the 
givin this German group the 
character of a corporate body and, 
in connection therewith, self-govern- 
ment German-colonized terri- 
tory.” 

As visit of Lord Runciman, 
the Nazis were even more outspoken 
In an official press letter released by 
the Sudeten party, it was stated that 


recogni- 


asa 


ol 


to the 





ls the Czech-German split 
“unabridgeable?” 

Berlin thinks so; London 
steps in with a peace plan. 

War tides reverse in Spain; 
Japan blasts Chinese cities, 
gets a warning to respect 
British rights. America 





angles for more good will 

from her Latin neighbors. 
Here is a glimpse of the 

week's international 


maneuvering. 





the “cleavage between Czechs and 
Germans appears no longer bridge- 
” Scoring Great Britain's for- 
eign policy, the letter said, “English 
diplomacy found ways to worm into 
the Spanish as well as into the Czech 
To Burgos they sent 
a ‘commercial agent,’ to Prague t 
send an ‘adviser and observer.’” 


MOVES TO AVERT WAR 

Just how far the Czechs would be 
willing to go under the prodding of 
Great Britain and France seemed to 
be the hub of Europe’s paramount 
problem 


able 


developments 


hey 


That England places serious em- 
phasis in the dispatch of Lord Runc- 
iman is taken for granted by most 
diplomats. They recall that under 





in bank 
That geographicai 
of speech was occasioned by 
ve undersla betwee 
Great 
tish 
rther afield in his 
continued peace—or 
national specialists 
such time as the British rearmament 
program has been ily 
achieved along with perfected de- 
fense plans for the city of London 
now still a mark for bombing 


yest 
quest 


as some inter 


believe, until 


satisfactor 


planes. 
bound by he with 


also was reported 


France pact 
Czechoslovakia, 
be emphatic in her desire to see 
Runciman visit result in success. 
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But the question at ‘the weekend 
would the Czechs accept in 
toto the advice of Lord Runciman? 
If how would the Praha 
government go towards granting the 
Sudeten demands for autonomy? Un- 
uncertainties rife 
observers 


Wwas- 


not, far 


fortunately, the 

in the problem permitted 

no further insight than the points 
} 


novec 


ANGLO-ITALIAN RELATIONS 

Turning from the problem of Ger- 
man proposals of amity, which may 
result from the revisit of Capt. Wied- 
eman, the ticklish problem of Anglo- 
Italian relations remained to 
plague British diplomats 


1) 
still 


Before that amity pact can be put 
into effect there must be some set 
tlement of the Spanish To 
the House of Lords, Viscount Hali- 
fax, Foreign Secretary, said that 
normal diplomatic channels of dis- 
course would be a much better 
for improving relations than 
attacks in the press and elsewhere 


conflict 


area 
bitter 
“We have never our 
regret,” he ; 1, “that 

of Ang] ag 
resulted 1 
Franco-Italian relat 
the 


concealed 
the sign 
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ment of 
Ay one of 
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reasons for our 
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agreement was to create an 
confidence in 
Fran 


restored to 


incernational 
the Mediterran 2 until 
Italian relat 


in 


phere of 
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cordialits purpose obvi- 


ously cannot | wholly achieved.’ 
But of tt 

Secretary's came 
Spanish 


on the heels 1e Foreign 


words news of a 


smashing drive by loyalist 


ito 
So 
end t 
and again 
the Italians for the 


intrenched insurgent territory 


once again of ai 


wal 


anticipation 


o the in Spain took a jolt 
once the sympathies of 


insurgents and 
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the French for the 
continue the 

aggravate relations 
Meanwhile events in the Far East 
their bloody course. As the 
dropped by Japan 
spread farther ( 
art of China government of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek pre- 
pared to evacuate Hankow, its pro- 
visional capital. American gunboats 


pursued 


destruction se 


ymbders into 


the 
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The scope of 
already ranges from rejuvenated 
lines to South America to good-will 
flights of Army bombers, took an 
anticipated turn with the inaugura- 
tion of a Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions in the State Department. 

Headed by Dr. Ben M. Cherrington 
of University of Denver, the 
newly formed unit will strive through 
cultural activities to better the rela- 


the 


Harris & Ewing 


THEIR PROBLEM—WINGS OVER AMERICA 


JITH accelerated progress on trans-oceanic transportation by air- 


plane the problems of the new Civil Aeronautics Authority take 


on increased importance. 
formulate procedure are: 
ward J. 


Noble, chairman, and Clinton 


Shown at a meeting in Washington to 
Left to right, front, Harllee Branch, Ed- 


M. Hester, administrator. 


Back row, left to right: G. Grant Mason, Thomas O. Hardin, Os- 


wald Ryan, and 


Sumter Smith. 
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to steam up the 
taking with United 
es diplomatic staffs quartered in 


farther 
them 


prepared 
Yangtse, 
Stat 
Hankow 

From England in 
a warning to the Japanese that His 
Majesty's Gove was consid- 
possible ight 
British in 
same time, British 
revealed that “The fact 
been able to grant 
loan China does 
her forms 
or otherwise.” 


blunt term, 


nment 


ering action” in its 


safeguard interests 
China At 
diplomats 

have 


the 


that we not 


or guarantee a to 
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CULTURE AND TRADE 

vein 
the United States revealed fresh 
bid the friendship 
American countries last 


not 


ance 


It was in a similar of action 
tnat 
tivities to for 


satin 


ac 
of I 


week 


A Spotlight On Un-American Groups and Activities 





Nazis, Fascists, Commu- 
nists in America are to be 
the targets of a new investi- 
gation. 

A House committee will 
delve into “un-American” ac- 
tivities of these groups. 

Previous similar inquiries 
have brought little action by 
Congress. What will be the 
effect of this one? 





SPOTLIGHT, powered by a 
LX $25,000 Congressional appropria- 
tion, will soon begin to play over 
un-American propaganda and other 
subversive activities in this country. 
Under the leadership Repre- 
sentative Martin Dies (Dem.), of 
Texas, a special House investigating 
committee will work its way across 
the country to estimate, with the 
possibility of corrective legislation, 
activities by racial and_ politica! 
groups allegedly undermining the 
principles of American Government 
as guaranteed by the Constitution 
Unlike investigation of 
foreign ‘isms, the one getting under- 
way now will have the active 
operation of all other Federal inves- 
tigating units, from the Federal! Bu- 
reau of Investigation Postal 
Inspection Service 


A BROAD INQUIRY PLANNED 

In an interview last week, Mr. 
Dies. who can devote his en- 
tire time to the inquiry after being 
successful in his bid for renomina- 
tion in the Texas primary, declared 
that leaders of Nazi and 
Communist organizations this 
country would not be subpoenaed 
to testify at the hearings 

‘We are not going to afford these 
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ol 


previous 


co- 


to’ the 


how 


Fascist, 


in 





Tell Your Friends 
About The 


United States News 


+ leaders j a sounding board for 
publicity and advertising for their 
groups,” Mr. Dies said However, 
he added, “if these leaders want to 
testify, and will bring in their mem- 
bership their correspondence 
and their records, their dues 1 
and other material, instead of burn 
ing it, and answer questions, they 
can testify.” 

While former investigations by 
Congress have usually been limited 
to one group, the present inquiry is 
empowered to investigate al] un- 
American and subversive activities, 
including Nazi, Fascist and Com- 
munist organizations 

Sponsors of investigations 
Subversive activities have contended 
that, even if no legislation 
from the findings, publicity and ex- 
posure will arouse public opinion to 
a point where suppiession, to a large 
degree, will*become automatic 

But where former inquiries were 
blocked by lack of power to present 
remedial legislation for Congress ac - 
tion, the committee headed by Mr 
Dies is specifically required to rec- 
ommend legislation 


SOME WAR-TIME FINDINGS 

That alien prcopaganda no 
newly-appeared pnenomenon in th 
American realized by the 
investigation made by a subcommit- 
Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee while the World War was 
in progress. 

Starting with an inquiry into pro- 
German brewery interes 
the 


} 
ist 
ASUS 


into 


results 


1S 
écene 


tee of the 


#977 
Sui 
o, 


the scope 
of investigation was widened to 
include all German propaganda 
When the committee made public 
report in 1919, it disclosed tha‘ 
between August, 19)4, and February. 
1917, the German government had 
spent about $35.000,000 in the United 
Siates for propaganda. 

“Hyphenated Americanism” was 
one of the issues of the 1916 cam 
paign. 


LATER CONGRESS INQUIRIES 

However, it was not until 1930 
that Congress once again undertook 
the investigation of “un-American- 
ism 

In 1930, a select committee of the 
House headed by Rep. Fish (Rep.), 
of New York, investigated Com- 
munist activities. He reported back 
to the House in 1931, but no legisla- 
ion resulted from the findings 

In 1934, another House committee 
this time under the leadership of 
Rep. Dickstein, investigated alien 


i+ 
Its 
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TRAILING THE ‘ISMS 
Rep. Martin Dies, 
House Committee to investigate un- 
activites and 
groups. With its agents already in 
the field, the Committee will soon be- 
gin holding hearings in key centers. 


chairman of the 


American subversive 





but th the m< 
propaganda. In 
House in 1935, the 


committee tled a 


activities, wi 
sis on Nazi 


ing vo 


report- 
Dick 
mass 
of evidence purportil o show that 
in United States 
nation-wide network 


the 
stein 
Nazi agents the 
had spread a 

in-American 
In 1937 . Attorney 
mi ordered investigat 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
of German-American Bund camps 

» determine whether unregistered 

rearms were 
State lines 

Fritz Kuhn, a 

leader of 
stated: 

We are strictly 
ganization, with 
Germany . The aim 
man-American Bund {i 
Germans and Americans in 
country to a united front against 
Communism. We do show the 
Nazi emblem alongside of the Amer- 
flag, with the biggest respect 
for Hitler and his movement in Ger- 
many, fighting the world’s madness 
—Communism.” 

Justa month prior, Representative 
Dickstein had inserted into the Con- 
gre Record the 
serted was required of every 
pective German-American 


of propaganda 
Cum- 


by 


General 
10n 


an 


being shipped acro 
Ameri- 
at that 


naturalized 
the Bund 
time, 
Amer 


no connectl 


an 


of 
to 


our 


ican 


sional oath he as- 
pros- 


Bund 
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read 

swear fidelity to my 
leadet Adolf Hitler. I promise 
Adolf Hitler and desig- 
nated by him to me or to be known 


membe! It 
‘I solemnly 


everybody 


to me, credentials, or 


the 


through his 


rough his uniform respect 
obedience due him 
allegiance herewith to ful- 
without restrictions, 
and with my entire will, because I 
know that my leader does not de- 


mand from me anything iNegal.” 


THE FASCIST ACTIVITIES 
Although much time and effort 
by Congress investigators 

and Communist activities, 
done to throw the spot- 

Fascist activities in this 

The Fascist League of 

America organized in 1925 was vol- 

untarily dissolved in 1929. 
Incorporated in the Fascist creed 

as organized by Mussolini there 

his command: 

“My order is that an Italian citi- 
zen must remain an Italian citizen, 
matter in what land he lives, 
even to the seventh generation.” 

One of the recommendations made 
by the Dickstein committee was car- 
ried out the last session of Con- 
gress providing for the registration 


and absolute 


and give 


fill all orders 


was spent 
Nazi 


Was 


on 
ig on 


country. 


1S 


no 


at 
al 


with Secretary of State of all pro- 
paganda and publicity agents in this 
country working for foreign powers 
What may be a hint as to one 
g] investigation was the 
announcement last week by com- 
mittee member J. Parnell Thomas 
(Rep.), of New Jersey. 

Mr. Thomas charged that on the 
basis of evicence received by him at 
informal hearings in New York City, 
he believed the Federal Theater 
Project is a “hot-bed” for Com- 
munists and that practically every 
play presented under the auspices of 
the Federal Theater Project either 
centered on a plot sympathetic to 
the of Communism or serves 
as a vehicle for the propagation of 
New Deal theories.” 

1e House committee drafted as 
& non-partisan and non-politicai 
body includes in addition to Chair- 
man Dies and Representative 
Thomas, these Representatives: 
Arthur D. Healey, of Massachusetts: 
Harold G. Mosier, of Ohio; John J 
Dempsey, of New Mexico: Noah M. 
Mason, of Illinois; and Joseph H 
Starnes of ibama Representa- 
Mason Thomas are Re- 
publicans, the others Democrats. 


an 


le Of the 


cause 


tives and 


between Uncle Sam and his 


neighbors.” 


tions 


‘good 


Although State Department offi- 
cials deny the unit is to be considered 
a medium for “propaganda,” the 
creation of the division comes at a 
time when diplomatic and trade spe- 
‘ialists are more than ever concerned 
with bids being made by Germany, 
Italy and Japan to the southern re- 
publics 

In explaining the functions of the 
Division of Cultural Relations, Sec- 
retary Hull last week said: “The 
new division will have general charge 
of official international activities of 
this Department with respect to cul- 
tural relations embracing the ex- 
change of professors, teachers and 
students; cooperation in the field of 
music, art, literature and other in- 


the activities, which 4 tellectual and cultural attainments; 


the formulation and distribution of 
libraries of representative works of 
the United States and suitable trans- 
lations thereof; the preparations for 
the management of the participation 
by this Government in internationa] 
expositions in this field; supervision 
of participation by this Government 
in international radio broadcasts; 
encouragement of a closer relation- 
ship between unofficial organizations 
of this and of foreign governments 
engaged in cultural and intellectual 
activities, and, generally, the dissem- 
ination abroad of the representative 
intellectual and cultural works of the 
United States and the improvement 
and broadening of the scope of our 
cultural relations with other coun- 
tries.” 

On another amity front, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, working in coop- 
eration with the State Department's 
Trade Agreemerfts Division, is tack- 
ling the problem of increasing Am- 
erican sales in Latin America 

A contract between 
Haitian Government and an Ameri 
can engineering firm with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, in effect backing 
the financial arrangement, 
as fresh evidence of concerted 
peaceful economic penetration by the 
United States into Latin America 
Observers note with interest 
that of the 17 trade agreement 


the 


signed 
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also 
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A Tax to Check Homicides 


meinen claims some 12,000 vic- + 


tims in this country each year 
About 70 per cent 
are due to firearms. 
Government is now 
its strongest weapons- 
power—in an attempt t 
casualties due to firearms 
Under the Federal Firearms Act 
which took effect late last week any 
manufacturer or dealer doing busi- 
ness in firearms ammunition in 
interstate commerce must be li- 
censed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The fees are $25 a year 
for manufacturers and $1 for 
dealers. 


This excise, Treasury officials say, 
is not expected to be a heavy rev- 
enue producer but will aid the De- 
partment of Justice in seeing that 
firearms do not fall into the wrong 
hands. The Att makes it illegal to 
sell a gun or pistol to a fugitive from 
justice or a person under indict- 


of these deaths 


ol 


using 
the taxing 


halt 


one 


tne 


or 


ment or to sell stolen firearms. 
Large fines and a pri term of 
five years may imposed for vio-" 
lation of the Act 

Earlier 
placed checks on trade in firearms. 
The Revenue Act of 1926 exacts a 
10 per cent tax from manufacturers 
of firearms or ammunition. A later 
law $200 for each sale or 
transfer of a machine gun, $1 
transfer of pistols, revolvers and gas 
guns, an annual tax on importers 
or manufacturers of $500 per year 
and a tax $200 on dealers. 

As a further check traffic in 
these weapons the Treasury requires 
that every person g a ma- 
chine-gun or a sawed-off shotgun 
must register it with t Collector 
of Internal Revenue. If he wishes to 
transfer it, he must submit his fin- 
gerprints and a photograph of him- 
self upon applying for permission to 
make the transfer, 


be 


legislation has already; 
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levied 


for 


of 


on 
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The WAR that never ends... 


There can he no truce in the war against 
germs. If there were, deadly plagues 
would again sweep the earth. In thou- 
sands of laboratories, scientists and lab- 
oratory workers wage ceaseless war on 
these tiny assassins . in a great 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory 
Protection maintains more than 
one hundred laboratories. It em- 
ploys leading food scientists and 
scores of laboratory workers. 
Theirs is a single purpose: To 
improve the quality and safeguard 


THE 
COMPANIES 


the purity of milk, ice cream and 
other dairy products that are so 
vital to the nation’s health. 

The dairy products which bear 
the red-and-white Sealtest Symbol 
must meet Sealtest standards of 
purity. They must be produced in 
local plants under Sealtest 
supervision. 

To 
Sealtest Symbol is a buying guide 


millions of families, the 
... an added assurance of quality 
and purity when they buy milk, 
ice creamand other dairy products. 


SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER. 
ARE DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL 


DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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The 


Symbol on milk, ice cream and 


red-and-white Sealtest 


other dairy products means 
that they meet Sealtest stand- 
ards of quality and purity. 
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The Recovery Cycle: 
How Far Will It Run? 








Calling the turn on the latest de- 
pression. A new glimpse into the | 
future. 

The part to be played by foreign | 
trade. | 















HE bottom of the 
figures now discl 

It was in that mor 
dustrial production reach 
then stood at 76 per cent 
June saw a one point 
average. In July th 
or slightly higher tl 


index 
average 
of that 


) per cent 





that the depression 
4 l t t € 


again to be testea u recovery cycle ha 
This means that 


1932 depression bDot- 


run a fairly regula! 
the turn came far above the 


tom of 58 per cent of the 1923-25 average 


AND NOW HOW HIGH? 

Now that the index of indu 
is on always the 
how far it may be expected to go 

Those who do the Government’s 
say a rise to 90 per cent of the 1923-25 average 
by the end of December is easily possible. They 
say that a rate of activity above that level will 
depend upon what heavy indus- 
tries and how soon the really takes a 
firm hold. But even a production rate of 90 per 
cent would be far from a recovery level, and 
would leave unemployment little affected. 

When it comes to looking into the future the 
forecasters say that they can see where steel 
production very readily could rise to between 
45 and 50 per cent of capacity on the basis of 
present prospects. They are counting less on the 
automobile industry than on the home-building 
industry to provide the real impetus for the next 
move. Recovery at this stage is due importantly 
to buying to replace depleted stocks of goods 


TWO UNCERTAIN FACTORS 

Then there are two other, somewhat uncertain 
factors in the situation. 

One is Government spending, which is gotng 
to make itself felt later, but which at the moment 
is largely a psychological prod to recovery. 

The other is foreign trade. Here is what can 
become a definitely unfavorable factor, but one 
which is hardly capable of turning the direction 
of industry. Imports of goods from abroad have 
been drastically curtailed throughout this year. 
Exports of American goods, on the other hand, 
have held amazingly well. 

On a basis of physical volume, imports are 
about 40 per cent under last year and on a dol- 
lar basis they are down 50 cer cent. Exports 
in contrast have been larger than a year ago on 
a volume basis and on a dollar basis as well. 
But exports, both in May and June, showed signs 
of decline. On a dollar basis they were 12 per 
cent lower in June, 1938, than in June, 1937. 

Foreign trade was one important factor in 
cleaning up this country’s lopsided inventory 
Situation. How this is so is shown in the official 
figures that reveal American factory production 
to have been one-third smaller in the first half 
of the year while exports continued during that 
time on a volume larger than last year. 

The rest of the world is having increased dif- 
ficulty buying in this market because of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining dollars to make payments. 
The experts are hopeful that the recovery trend 
here will lead to replenishment of foreign raw 
material supplies and a sharp recovery in the vol- 
ume and value of imports that will enable the 
rest of the world to share in what may be this 
country’s improvement. 
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The Voice 
of Goverumen? 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, Administrator of the 
WPA: Allegations of political coercion of the 
workers are making headlines these days. To 
weigh such charges, one must define coercion. In 
each locality, eligibility of needy workers is de- 
termined, not by the WPA, but by local welfare 
authorities. If there is political discrimination 
t that point, it is a matter for the local citi- 
zenry to handle. On the other points I do not 


OFFICE 





believe the WPA perfect, any more than 
democracy is perfect; “but I believe it is re- 
markably clean. I believe it is freer from these 
pressures than most large private enterprises. 

I believe the American people are very jealous 





of these funds for relief 
political misuse of 
Traditionally, American worke 


against pay-envelope politica] pres 


and deeply resent any 
them. 

rs hav’ rebelled 
ure. They re- 
sented, in 1936, a pay-envelope attack on Social 
Security. But they do not fee] same way 
about the newspaper interview in which the boss 
simply announces his own position 


the 


The logic of some of the current opinion about 
so-called coercion is beyond my understanding. 
It is frequently stated, as a accusation, 
that WPA workers are bound to be grateful to 
the present Administration. The implication is 
that this constitutes some terrible sort of turpi- 
tude, presumably on the part of the Adminis- 


olemn 








tration. To whom are they expected to turn? 
To those who believe in a dole instead of jobs? 
If it is a vice for the electorate, or any part of 





it, to take notice when public officials live up to 
their pre-election pledges, then the whole prin- 
ciple of representative government is incurably 
Vicious. 


(From an address at the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, New York.) 
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THE BUMPER CROPS : 
AND LOWER PRICES paid $1.00 a bushel for 
THE FARMER GETS 


receiving around 65 cents a bushel. 
year returned around twelve cents a pound as 
compared with eight cents this year. Corn then 
was worth $1.10 a bushel against the ‘present 53 
cents. Hogs sold in July, 1937, for $9 a hundred- 
weight where now they sell for $8, and butter- 
fat that brought 31 cents a pound one year ago 
now brings less than 24 cents. 


ever, by a larger volume of sales. 
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FOUR BILLIONS FOR FARMERS TO SPEND ... 
RECOVERY FORECASTS ... NEW “CONTROLS’ 
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ape chart above shows the amount of money that farmers have had to 
spend, after deducting all production costs, in each year since 1926. 

In the present year farmers are marketing their products in a time 
of lower-than-usual demand owing to the cut that city buyers have had 
The result is a lower price level. 


in their total income. 


CopYRIGHT, 

Yet the amount of cash hat farmers will have left over to spend after 
paying their operating expenses will be much larger than it was during 
the depression years after 1929. Part of the reason for this is that the 
Government is bulwarking that income by price stabilizing loans and by 


direct cash subsidies. 


1938, py THe Unitep States NEws PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





(Yecusqrarie \Nhat “Planning” is Doing for Farmers: 
Does it Foreshadow More Controls for Industry? 


This year, however, farm cash income is * vidual farmer was able to do nothing but take 


hoes country’s six million farmers are busy * 


now with the 1938 harvest. Yields nearly 
everywhere are bountiful. 

At this season business men have a special 
interest in what is happening on farms. Their 
interest stems from the income that soon will 
flow to rural regions in greatly increased vol- 
ume, only to flow out again to buy the auto- 
mobiles and radios and clothing and houses and 
machinery and the multitude of things that 
industry has to sell. 

If crops are good and prices are right the 
farm market normally gives a fillip to trade in 
the fall and provides a strong backlog of buying 
power through much of the year. 

This year crops are turning out to be ex- 
But prices farmers are to 
receive for those crops will be much lower than 


they were a year ago. 


Last year farmers were 


their wheat, as an aver- 
age. This year they are 
Cotton last 


These lower prices are offset in part, how- 
Also, recent 


weeks have seen some firming of prices, except 
in grains. 


But even so, the 1938 income of American 


farmers is going-to be smaller than the 1937 
income. 


This means that the farms will be 


able to absorb fewer electric refrigerators, fewer 
automobiles, 
other products of city industry than they ab- 
sorbed last year. 


fewer trucks, and fewer of the 


How many dollars farmers are likely to have 


to spend for things that they want and need 
is shown by a chart at the top of this page. 


This chart shows the number of dollars that 


farmers have had available to spend in each 
year since 1926, after deducting the expenses 
of production from the total cash income they 
derived from selling products and from re- 
ceipts of Federal Government subsidies. 


In 1937 farmers had almost as many dollars 


available for spending as they had in the boom 
years between 1926 and 1929. 
prices on the things that they bought, the farm 
population actually was able to buy a larger 
volume of goods than in the earlier boom period. 


Owing to lower 


going to be about a billion dollars less than it 
was last year, when the total reached $8,250,- 
000,000. But production expenses are going to 
be a bit lower than the $4,000,000,000 of a year 
ago and Government subsidies are to be larger. 


SHRINKAGE IN FARM The result is that in- 


stead of  $4,600,000,000 
CASH INCOME IS SET available for spending 
AT BILLION DOLLARS ,, industrial products 


and on other things that they want and need, 
farmers this year will have about $3,900,000,000 
to spend. Even that is a large amount com- 
pared with the depression years after 1929. 
Business men have more reasons than one to 
be interested in this subject of farm income. 
They naturally are concerned about the prob- 





Farm income as a backstop for 
business. 

What lower prices mean. The effect 
of Government controls. 











able size of the farm market because of the 
wide range of industrial 
farmers interested. 


products in which 
But aside from the 
size of farm income is the interest that grows 
from the attempt by the Federal Government to 
protect farm income from the wild fluctuations 
to which it formeriy was subject. 


are 


Unlike industry, agriculture in the past has 
lacked effective production controls. 

When the steei industry or the automobile 
industry or the oil industry or the rubber in- 
dustry, or most any other industry, finds that 
its prices are under pressure that industry 
quickly cuts down production to protect price, 
plowing many workers into the street. 

Agriculture, in the past, has lacked the same 
machinery that industry possessed to gear pro- 
duction more closely in line with demand at 
what is found to be a “fair” price. 


Now, however, through 


Worn (oC 6 ome 
devices, the Government 


BARGAINING POWER is providing farmers 


with machinery they can use to meet industry 
more nearly on its own terms. 


GOVERNMENT PLANS 


Take the case of wheat. 

Until 1933 each wheat farmer stood by him- 
self, competing with every other wheat farmer 
both at home and abroad, in the sale of his 
crop. When the world had all of the wheat it 
wanted and supplies still piled up, the indi- 





his beating. 

Now, however, the Government offers the 
wheat farmer, like the corn farmer, the cotton 
farmer and the tobacco farmer, an over-all na- 
tional plan. 

Those who go along with this plan are 
promised a minimum income. Right now wheat 
farmers are offered loans that assure them an 
average of at least 60 cents a bushel for their 
wheat. Then, in addition, there is a promise of 
two cash payments to cooperators, one for fol- 
lowing soil conservation practices and the other 
to offset the effect of the price decline. 

In return for those payments, farmers must 
shift acres in conformity with the national plan 
and, in the case of heavy over-supplies, must 
limit their marketing to definite quotas. 

Within this over-all pattern the Government 
believes that it can—for a few years at least— 
protect farm income from any such collapse as 
occurred after 1929, 

Government is doing for farmers—only on an 
even broader scale—what the giant corpora- 
tion did for business and industry. It is creat- 
ing over-all controls of production and of mar- 
keting on the basis of long-range planning, 
with taxpayers providing the money to finance 
these controls and to stabilize farm income. 


One big problem that 
American industry now 


ITS TURN SUBMIT TO : oie Pi 
. faces is this: If agricul- 
FEDERAL PLANNING! ture is to operate under a 


national plan, supported by the Government, 
how long can industry operate with only such 
planning as a few big units now provide? Where 
will business come off it the Government now 
tries to force more competition in industry 
through stronger anti-trust laws and through 
Federal incorporation, while that same Gov- 
ernment uses its power to build monopoly con- 
trols in the marketing of farm products? 

The fact is that many high officials in Gov- 
ernment, including several very close to the 
President, think that industry before many 
years is going to find it necessary to submit to 
the same kind of over-all Government planning 
that agriculture now submits to. Other high 
officials, however, believe that farm controls will 
not make impossible continued operation of in- 
dustry under more stringent rules that will 
force greater competition. 

Ye* so far as agriculture is concerned—with 
one-quarter of the nation’s population directly 
affected—the die seems cast for planning. That 
planning plays a part in sustaining farm income 
at the level shown by the chart in the midst of 


a year of depression and sagging prices. 
OwEN L. Scort. 
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A new and growing use of Gov- 
ernment Spending as a 


power. 
| means to reform. Steel sees a trend. 








NDUSTRY very rapidly is waking up to the 
importance of a power that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has used only sparing!y up to date. 

This is the power to force a wide measure of 
regulation and of reform by attaching labor 
standard requirements governing competition to 
all contracts for Government work. 

The Walsh-Healey Labor Standards Act repre= 
sents a first short step in that direction. This 
Act requires that companies, directly filling con- 
tracts to supply the Government with materials 
in excess of $10,000, shall work their employes not 


more than 40 hours in one week and may be 
required, in addition, to meet minimum wage 
standards. 


. VIEWPOINT OF STEEL 


Right now the Walsh-Healey Act administra- 
tors are engaged in an attempt to set minimum 
wages to apply to work on material orders from 
the steel industry. The amount of orders directly 
affected is very small—less than ten million dol- 
lars worth in a year—but a glance into the 
future makes the determination important. 

The result is that the C. I. O. union in the steel 
industry is seeking to induce the Government 
to write into its regulations the minimum wage 
rates which organized labor has been able to 
establish in that industry 

Management in the steel industry is opposing 
the minimum wage standard asked by the union. 

The reason for this opposition is not merely 
for its effect on less than $16,000,000 worth of 
business, but for what may be coming next. A 
company doing business for the Government 
finds it almost impossible to set one labor stand- 
ard for workers doing that business and another 
Standard for those engaged on private contracts. 

But what employers see coming is a demand on 
the part of organized labor to extend the terms 
of the Walsh-Healey Act not only to contracts 
covering orders in an amount down to $2,000, 
instead of the present $10,000, but to extend those 
terms to purchases by contractors and sub-con- 
tractors working on Government projects. 

When and if Congress takes that step then a 
good part of American industry will be affected. 
It is this prospect that causes intensified opposi- 
tion at this time to the establishment of high 
minimum wages on material contract in steel. 


NEW RULES FOR CEMENT BIDS 


The same situation applies to experiments the 
Government is making with requirements for 
bidding on Government work. 

Rules have been established that are designed 
to break up the basing point system of price 
setting in the cement industry The rules now 
are limited to purchases for direct use by Gov- 
ernment departments. The cement industry is 
opposing those rules and faces an investigation 
by the Department of Justice and the anti- 
monopoly committee as a result. 

The orders involved at the moment are small. 
But industry is looking to the time when Govern- 
ment will apply the same terms, designed to 
force price competition, on all purchases of con- 
tractors doing Government work as well as to 
direct purchases by the Government itself. When 
that time comes the Gcvernment would be mak- 
ing rules that would affect a large part of all 
business done. 

Business men are only beginning to feel the 
power for reform and for standard setting in- 
volved in the Government’s vast expenditures. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, chairman, General Motors 
Corporation: While the fact is almost univer- 
Sally accepted that the automotive industry has 
done an outstanding job through the years, in 
making possible a continually improved relation- 
ship between the value of its products and the 
consumer’s dollar, yet perhaps it is not as gen- 
erally recognized that even during the period of 
depression such progress has continued. 

Selling prices have been reduced both on a 
unit and a per pound basis—the latter being a 
fairer and more accurate econemic reflection of 
added value. In 1937 the buyer’s dollar pur- 
chased one-fifth more in pounds than in 1929. 
The 1937 buyer’s dollar purchased twice as much 
horsepower as in 1929. 

The hourly wage, which directly affects costs, 
is well above the average of industry in general. 
Annual earnings for regularly employed workers 
were 12 per cent higher in 1937 than in 1929. 
Expressed in terms of what the dollar would 
buy, this was really an increase in annual in- 
come of 32 per cent. 

Increased hours of work per unit, with higher 
hourly wage rates, resulted in an increase in 
worker’s earnings per car of 40 per cent. 

High wages are only possible in the automo- 
tive industry because workers are able to earn 
more through advanced methods, involving a 
high capital investment per worker, thus making 
possible increased productivity in support of 
high wages. The real road to more things tor 
more people—a higher standard of living--is 
greater efficiency with lower prices. It is tne 
only way to create continuous.y more and more 
wealth. Otherwise, higher mean higher 
prices and employment is lowered, because fewer 
can buy at higher prices. 

(From a report to stockholders July 28.) 
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Main effort of the RFC is 
to induce banks to loan more 
| freely to promote business 
| and prosperity. 
| The campaign to that end 
is not off to a spectacular 
start. The banks insist they 

are doing their best. 
| The pros and cons of this 
controversy are presented in 
this article. 








66E,,NTIRELY too many banks are 
4 on the sidelines.” 

“Preserve the bank’s place in our 
national life.” 

“Take a greater 
to business.” 

In recent weeks Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, has been issu- 
ing statements like these to the na- 
tion’s bankers 

Congress early this year author- 
ized RFC to make loans to business 
and industrial enterprises. The 
Corporation has one and a half bil- 
lion dollars at its disposal for the 
purpose, To get increased partici- 
pation by banks in loans of this 
character has been the object of 
Chairman Jones’s most earnest ef- 
forts this year. 


BANKS PLAY FOR SAFETY 

So far—by his own admission—he 
has not had much success. From 
the end of February until mid-July, 
RFC authorized 2,001 business and 
industrial loans aggregating 85 mil- 


interest in loans 





+ lion dollars 


only 302—about 


subscribed an aggregate amount of 


11 million dollars. 

Citing 
wrote to bankers a fortnight ago: 

“I am taking this method of ap- 
pealing to you as bankers to take a 
greater interest in these loans in 
the belief that you can safely make 


this fact Chairman Jones 


many of them, either in whole or in 
part, with profit to your banks and 
through 


; aid to your Government, 


making it unnecessary for the Gov- 
the 


ernment to go further into 


’ 


banking business.” 
This was met by bankers, 


ing through Orval W. Adams, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ As- 
that 


sociation, with an assertion 


their institutions 


ing to play their full part in pro- 
moting a sound economic expansion 


in the nation’s business activities.” 

Banks must think first of the 
safety of their depositors’ money, 
they answered. They agreed it is 


the bankers’ task to find worthy 
borrowers, but they reminded that 


the interest of the depositors must 
be protected. 


APPEAL TO COMPETITION 

Then last week came the latest at- 
tempt by the Government to coax 
bankers more into the lending mar- 
ket. 

Chairman Jones served notice that 
RFC will contact local banks that 
turn down a loan application ap 
proved by RFC. If after the RFC 
representative’s call the local bank 
Still refuses to take a share in the 


speak- 


“sre earnestly try- 


Banks participated in + 
15 per cent—and 
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loan, RFC will ask another bank, 
presumably a competitor, to share in 
the loan. 


This new policy follows up Mr 
Jones’s declaration that “in good 
business morals a bank should not 


accept the deposit account of a 


Probing the State Primaries 


Continued jrom Page 10.] 
appoint friends and supporters 
of his administration. He explained 
that political conditions were con- 
Sidered as well as qualifications in 
appointemnts to jobs in the State's 
various departments 


IN THE OTHER STATES 

The Senate Committee is insisting 
that all Senatorial candidates file 
their reports on receipts and ex- 
penditures before their primaries. 
It telegraphed to ter candidates in 
four States, Kansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri—to rush their 
reports in before the primary dates. 

The Committee asked Postmaster 
General Farley to aid in an investi- 
gation of charges that the Farm 
Security Administration had used its 
franked envelopes to promote the 
Senatorial candidacy of former Gov- 
ernor Tom Berry in South Dakota. 
Mr. Berry’s Republican opponent, 
Chan Gurney, of Yankton, made the 
charge. Charges by former Governor 
Langer of South Dakota of intimida- 
tion of WPA workers are to be in- 
vestigated 


nis 


Complaints to the committee af- 
fect other States. It is investigating 
in Pennsylvania and it already has 
exonerated officials at Wilkes-Barre 
of coercing WPA workers. A com- 


* mittee agent will investigate charges 
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Common DiviIDEND 
No. 114 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
sta g 1 yn stock of this 
( pany, payable September 1, 1938, 
to stock lers of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1938. Checks 
will be mailed 
The Borden Company 


F. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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that Federal-aid road funds have 
been misapplied in Illinois to the ad- 
vantage, it is claimed, of Representa- 
tive Scott Lucas as Democratic can- 
didate for the Senate. 

Other charges to be investigated 
include one that political assess- 
ments of 5 per cent have been levied 
on Federal officeholders to aid th. 
renomination of Senator McAdoo in 
California and a complaint by Sen- 
ator George, of Georgia, that a Fed- 
eral employe was removed because 
he was favorable to the Senator's 
nomination. Senator George has 
been an independent on Adminis- 
tration proposals. 

About a third of the State pri- 
maries now have been held. Out- 
Standing were the results in Texas 
the nomination of W. Lee O’Daniel 
as Governor, the defeat of Repre- 
sentatives Maverick, Sanders and 
McFarlane, veterans in the House 
the renomination of the unopposed 
House Majority Leader Rayburn, the 
renomination of House Judiciary 
Chairman Sumners, who differed 
with the President on the Supreme 
Court issue. 

One feature of the present primary 
campaigns is the old-age pension 
issue. Many candidates in various 
sections of the country have made 
campaign pledges to support pro- 
posals for old-age pensions, ranging 
from $30 a month upward for those 
60 years of age, up to the Townsend- 
ite proposals for a maximum of $200 
a month for those 60 years or more. 
Senator Pepper espoused old-age 
pensions in his campaign; so did the 
new nominee for Governor in Texas; 
so did Gomer Smith, who was de- 
feated in Oklahoma when Senator 
Thomas was nominated. 


NOMINEES TO DATE 

Up to date these candidates have 
been nominated for the Senate: 

Alabama, Senator Hill, Democrat, 
incumbent. 

Florida, Senator Pepper, Democrat, 
incumbent, and Thomas E. Swan- 
son, Republican. 

Illinois, Richard J. Lyons, Repub- 
lican, and Scott W. Lucas, Democra‘. 
* Indiana, Frederick Van Nuys, 
Democrat, incumbent; Raymond E. 
Willis, Republican. 

Iowa, Guy M. Gillette, Democrat, 
incumbent; Lester J. Dickinson, Re- 
publican; George F. Buresh, Farmer- 
labor. 

North Carolina, Robert B. Rey- 
nolds, Democrat, incumbent; Charles 
A. Jonas, Republican. 

North Dakota, Gerald P. Nye, Re- 
publican, incumbent; J. J. Nygaard, 
Democrat; B. F. Woodall, Union. 


Oklahoma, Elmer W. Thomas, 
Democrat, incumbent; Harry O. 
Glasser, Republican; Raymond B. 


Clark, Independent; H. J. Thomp- 
son, Independent. 

Oregon. long term: Rufus C. Hol- 
man, Republican; Willis E. Mahoney, 





deposits have been pumped into the 


banking system through Federal Re 


serve buying of Government bonds 
and through vast Government 
spending For this purpose also 


Government has progressively put 


Federal Relief 
Money and How 


It Was Spent 


EDERAL rolls absorb 60 

cent of the 
billions of dollars 
three Emergency 
April 8, 1935 

How the money has been used, and 
where, is revealed in detail in mas- 
ses of statistical tables, graphs and 
charts embodied in a 450-page 
port, prepared at President Roose- 
velt’s direction, on the expenditures 
under the Emergency Relief Acts of 
1935, 1936 and 1938 

Taken in conjunction 
proximately eight billions spent 
fore the Treasury assumed adminis- 


pay per 


eight and a half 
appropriated in 
Relief Acts since 


re 
su" 


with ap- 


be- 
trative accounting responsibili 
relief funds on April 8, 1935 
estimates of a Senate committee in- 
vestigating last 


ty for 


and 


unemployment lé 
spring of State expenditures for re- 
lief since 1932, it indicates that Fed- 
eral-State costs of fighting the de- 
pression in the six years total more 
than 22 billion dollars 

Here are some of the facts brought 
out by analysis of the figures in the 
report on Federal spending of funds 
provided by those three Acts be- 
tween April 8, 1935, and July 1, 1938: 

Persons on Federal pay rolls re- 
ceived 59.9 per cent, or $4,921,064,- 
256, out of the aggregate appropria- 
tions under those three Emergency 
Relief Acts. That percentage is the 
equivalent of $63 for every man, 
woman and child in the country 

The next largest expenditures un- 
der the three Acts went to States 
for relief and projects related to re- 
lief—20 per cent of the total 


Building materials and supplies 
accounted for a little more than 7 
per cent of the total and the bal- 
ance went for loans, land acquisi- 
tions, construction contracts, rent 
equipment and so on 

Topping all other States in re 


| ceiving allocations from these funds 


are New York, more than a billion 
dollars; Pennsylvania, almost three- 
quarters of a billion; Illinois, Ohio 
and California, approximately half 
a billion dollars each out of the 
three emergency appropriations. 
Of the agencies, WPA used almost 
56 per cent of the aggregate of the 
three Acts. Virtually every Federal 
agency shared in the funds, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion getting almost 11 per cent, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps about 10 
per cent. 


Republican; Robert A. Miller, Demo- 
crat. 
Pennsylvania, James J. Davis, Re- 


publican, incumbent; George H 
Earle, former Governor, Democrat 
South Dakota, for long term, 


Chandler Gurney, Republican; Tom 
Berry, Democrat; for short term 
Gladys Pyle, Republican; Thomas 
Crawford, Democra‘ 















































We pa 


H’ IS ONE of a corps of scien- 
, tists here at Gulf, who are de- 


liberately engaged to make trouble 


e/ 


will ever be faced by these lubri- 


cants. In fact, some of these tests 


magnify real problems as much as 


for us. one hundred times. 


His is the job, to test our prod- Is that carrying things a bit too 


*,: ar? 
ucts under all the conditions to be far? 


encountered in actual practice. And We don’t think so here at Gulf. 


—more important—to devise situa- For by means of these self-imposed 


tions many times more severe than “troubles,” many truly remarkable 





“(his man to make trouble for us... 











products have been born—lubricants 
possessing such stamina and stabil- 
ity that they can withstand far 
greater punishment than they will 


ever receive in industry’s machines. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION: 

































































































































































“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to.public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Untied Saves (ans 


Vol. 6, No. 31 August 1, 1938 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








sional campaign has made a splendid start. 
But the members would do well to study care- 
fully the operations of the Wagner Labor Act for 
it will help them to understand governmental influence 
on the relief vote. 

The Wagner Act has been heralded as bringing to 
economic democracy the same rights and privileges which 
obtain in political democracy. 

But the statement should be reversed. We should in- 
sure in our so-called political democracy of today the same 
rules which the National Labor Relations Board now has 
laid down for the government of our economic democracy. 

Thus an employer who makes a speech to his employees 
and even remotely tends to disparage the organization or 
the representatives desired by his workers has been held to 
have engaged in an “unfair labor practice”, and to have 
thereby violated the Wagner Act. 

Even the employer’s distribution of printed copies of a 
speech delivered by someone else—a member of Congress 
for instance—has been ruled to be part of an effort to in- 
fluence workers in their rights of self-government. 

Whatever be the merits of this particular point, it is 
an order of the National Labor Relations Board and, unless 
upset by the Supreme Court of the United States, it re- 
mains the law of the land. The principle is so important 
that it may well be taken to heart by the Senate investigat- 
ing committee. 


GOVERNMENT For the federal government is 


an employer—a big employer. 
LEADS INLABOR There are more than 840,000 per- 

sons on the so-called permanent 
EMPLOYMENT civil list, which is more than the 
employment roll of any big corporation in the world. 
Then, there’s the Works Progress Administration which 
has upward of 3,000,000 persons on its payroll from time 
to time in the status of employees. They are paid for 
work. It is not supposed to be a dole. The workers, more- 
over, have formed their own labor unions. They consider 
themselves employees. 

To permit employer officials of the WPA to influence 
the process whereby the WPA employees select repre- 
sentatives is as bad as the action of any private employer 
who seeks to interfere with the collective bargaining proc- 
esses of his own workers. 

In many respects it is most important to the WPA 
workers who shall represent them in government because, 
under an edict of the “liberal” Mr. Roosevelt, government 
employees are forbidden to strike or to picket or to do 
many of the things which unions of private employees 
may do. The President gave as a reason for this action 
the fact that government employees are represented by 
the government itself and particularly by Congress which 
fixes wages and working conditions. 


PRINCIPLE OF If, therefore, members of Con- 


gress are to be considered as the 


WAGNER ACT collective bargaining agents of 
IGNORED BY WPA the WPA workers, as the Com- 


mittee of 531 which fixes by ma- 
jority rule the “prevailing wage” or furnishes money for 
the work projects, then it would seem logical to forbid 
anybody in the executive branch of the government, least 
of all in the WPA itself, from interfering in any way in 
the process whereby spokesmen of their own choosing are 
elected. 

When Harry Hopkins, Administrator of the WPA, 
intervened in the lowa primaries, he was guilty of an un- 
fair political practice. He attempted to tell the voters of 
Iowa, including his own WPA workers, who their repre- 
sentative in the Senate should be. 

When Aubrey Williams, Deputy Administrator of the 
WPA, made a speech to the WPA workers union and told 
them to “keep your friends in power” in the “coming elec- 
tions,” he was as certainly interfering with the collective 
expression of the will of those WPA workers as any pri- 
vate employer who has violated the Wagner Act. 

It is not being suggested here that the Wagner Act in 
actual terms applies to the WPA, because the government 
itself is specifically exempted from the operations of the 
Wagner law. But it is urged that the principle is just 
the same. 

If we look back at the recent Senaté debate on the pro- 
posal that the laws be amended so as to prohibit coercion 
or influencing of WPA workers by anybody in the gov- 


T° Senate Committee investigating the Congres- 
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“UNFAIR POLITICAL PRACTICE” 


Since Wagner Labor Act Forbids Any Employer From Influencing Selection of Representatives 
By Employees, High Government Officials Acting as Employers Should Be Forbidden 
to Influence WPA Workers or Any Other Federal Employees 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


ernment in the exercise of their ballot, we note a a 
peculiar line of reasoning used by almost all the “rubber 
stamp” Senators who, on behalf of the New Tory ad- 
ministration, argued against and finally defeated the bill. 
The thought, as expressed by Senator Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, for instance, was that any prohibition upon officials 
who talk politics with federal employees would deprive 
them of their right of free speech. 


CIVIL RIGHTS What the Kentucky Senator 


evidently did not realize was that 


OF EMPLOYERS this is precisely the argument 
ARE NARROWED used by the so-called “economic 
royalists” who insist they have a 
Constitution-given right to make speeches to their em- 
ployees on any subject under the sun, including what 
union the employer thinks is good for the workers. 

These “economic royalists” are being told by Labor 
Board orders that they must consider freedom of speech 
as qualified by the greater right of workers to be free from 
interference in the process whereby they select spokesmen 
for collective bargaining. 

We need not be concerned here with the fact that the 
Labor Board might well make out a case against some em- 
ployers because of interference with collective bargain- 
ing other than by means of employer-distributed speeches. 

The point is that the Labor Board holds that the civil 
rights given the citizen by law are sacred and cannot be 
interfered with on any ground. Indeed this very month, 
the federal government is conducting a case in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, arguing that the workers have a right 
of protection against interference with their civil rights, 
even when officials of a state or city do the interfering. 


ACTS OF WPA How much more important 


then is the civil right to vote? 


ADMINISTRATOR How much more necessary is it 
GLOSSED OVER that this right be protected 


against interference or coercion 
or intimidation from any source whatsoever, and particu- 
larly from the government itself when acting in the ca- 
pacity of employer? 

Everybody who has studied the WPA situation knows 
that it is fear of the loss of a job which motivates workers 
to vote to keep in office the party in power. Mr. Hopkins 
taxes the credulity, if not the patience of the American 
people, when, after saying publicly that 90 per cent of the 
WPA workers would vote for the present Administration, 
he contends that this is not in any way influencing the 
votes of those WPA workers. 

The only blot on the record of the otherwise fine at- 
titude of the Senate Committee investigating congres- 
sional campaigns is that it has glossed over Mr. Hopkins’s 
speeches and comments. The fact that the Administrator 
of the WPA expressed an opinion in answer to a direct 
question from the press makes it no less an opinion than 
if he were to have printed it on a circular and distributed 
it through WPA foremen. 

The “economic royalists” have tried such devices by 
distributing newspapers and periodicals containing 
speeches or editorials by persons other than their own of- 
ficers and spokesmen, but the Labor Board has decided 
that such indirect tactics are naught but circumvention. 


LABDR BOARD So, if the Senate committee 


wants to find out all the tricks 


RULES SHOULD whereby employers try in ways 
APPLY IN WPA ™ore or less subtle, and some- 


times not so subtle, to influence 
their workers in the selection of spokesmen, reference 
needs only to be made to the proceedings of the Labor 
Board where the Hopkins technique when employed by 
others has been roundly denounced. 

Perhaps Mr. Hopkins himself ought to be reminded 
that when WPA workers “go out to lunch” and talk 
politics, nobody connected with the executive staff of the 
WPA should be permitted to discuss politics with them. 
The fact that the political campaigning is done off the 
premises or during the lunch period impresses Mr. Hop- 
kins as “natural” and hence blameless, but this affords no 
sanction for politics in the WPA. 

Would Mr. Hopkins say that a private employer could 
influence the choice of bargaining agents by his employees, 
or otherwise affect the outcome of the elections, by merely 
confining his exhortations to the lunch period or to off- 
the-premises meetings? v 
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The rules of the Labor Board about non-interference in 
union elections are explicit. Whether it is during work- 
ing hours or after working hours, during meal times or on 
fast days, the private employer cannot even make a casual 
remark to the effect that “ninety percent of the employees 
would vote against the CIO if they were not intimidated 
by union organizers.” Expressions of opinion, no matter 
how innocent, are taboo on the part of employers. The 
employers of WPA workers ought not to be exception, 
even if the actual words of the Wagner act guarantee fed- 
eral officials immunity from prosecution. 


POLITICAL FUNDS Many a federal employee, 


moreover, has been intimidated in- 


RAISED BY JOB to giving funds to the party cam- 
INTIMIDATION paign fund. The technique would 


be amusing if it were not for the 
tragic aspect which surrounds the corrupt manipulation of 
public office by our modern politicians. Thus, in the fed- 
eral government and in the states, letters are written 
soliciting “voluntary” contributions. The employee 
knows when he receives such a letter from a party chief- 
tain, even containing the word “voluntary”, that the same 
individual holds the key to the worker’s job. If the dona- 
tion is not forthcoming, someone else may replace him. 
There is so much red tape in government nowadays that 
trumped up charges can easily be made and a federal or 
state employee can lose his employment if he does not 
“kick in” with a campaign contribution out of his wages. 
This is an open scandal which should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The committee will go up in the esteem of 
the whole country if it devotes itself to the task of clean- 
ing out the political intrigue and corruption which now 
envelopes the whole governmental system. 


CORRECTION OF Often there come golden op- 


portunities to public servants to 


POLITICAL EVILS distinguish themselves for all 
REAL 1938 ISSUE ‘mes by purging heroically our 


federal and state governments of 
corruption whenever and wherever the tactics touch the 
primaries or regular elections in which members of Con- 
gress are being voted in or out of office. Congress, on the 
whole, has in past history reacted in more or less drastic 
fashion after being prodded by an aroused public opinion. 

Primary campaigns, it should be noted, are doubly im- 
portant, because in many states they are equivalent to an 
election, due to the dominance of one political party. 

There should be no difficulty, when the investigation is 
completed, in drafting a much better Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act than we now have on the statute books. 
Even though the present Administration has thought of 
a “reform” for nearly everything, it seems strange that 
no concrete proposals have been made by it to revise the 
election laws. New Toryism at heart, however, is not 
much different from Old Toryism. 

A President of the United States, who is not at all out- 
raged by the evasion practiced by his own political com- 
mittee in obtaining campaign funds through the sale of 
books which he himself had autographed, and selling them, 
too, to corporations in direct violation of the existing pro- 
visions of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, probably 
cannot be persuaded to take an interest in reforms which 
touch too closely his own coterie and his own ambitions. 

But precisely because there are millions of people who 
still have faith in Franklin Roosevelt, he should take the 
leadership in recommending to Congress the enactment of 
a statute making any influence exerted by government of- 
ficials upon government employees, state or local, in con- 
nection with any elections, an “unfair political practice.” 

Critics are often asked to be “constructive.” Never 
condemn, it is said, without offering a solution. Well, 
here is a suggested cure: 

Penalties can be and should be prescribed for violations 
of this proposed Political Relations Act in which “unfair 
political practices” could be listed. The enforcement ought 
to be placed within the power of federal grand juries and 
the right should be vested in federal judges to transmit 
to the jury in behalf of interested citizens in each jurisdic- 
tion proof of such violations. 

The power to arrest such violators would then be 
lodged where it belongs—primarily in the hands of the 
people, who alone suffer when political government be- 
comes corrupt and who become the rightful beneficiaries of 
honest elections—the biggest of all national issues in the 
1938 congressional campaign. 
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